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The Old Mission Bell 
over the arch and en- 
trance to Ilermit’s 
Rest on the south rim 
of the Grand Canyon 
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co. bell—the true symbol of sound—ils ring has stirred the hearts of men 
in victory and devotion—its tone rings true. The bell is to sound what the 
a bird perched on 





camera is to sight whose lens captivates the fleeting scene 
a willow branch—a streamlined train roaring down a ribbon of steel. 

To preserve each modulation of tone, each flick of detail, requires the perfect 
team work of craftsmen skilled in their selected branch. BARNES-CROSB) 
COMPANY prides itself on having such a combination. Whether in black 
and white or color you are sure of printing plates made to the exacting require- 
ments of experienced production men in advertising. 


Larmes- Crosby Company 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS > PHOTO ENGRAVINGS COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. e TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 7601 
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Photo: L. B. Schlag 
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THE ROTARIAN’S 1942 Photo Contest Closes November 1. 


Act Now to Enter for One of the 42 Prizes — $350 in Cash—in Seven Classes 


Six of the groups will be for black-and-white pic- 
tures (which includes sepia, blue, or any single-tone 
and white) and the seventh will be for full-color 
transparencies or prints. The six groups are: 


1. Babies. 4. Adults at play. 
2. Children at play or work. 39. Animals and birds. 
3. Adults at work. 6. Scenery. 


In each of these six groups there will be seven 
prizes: a first prize of $20, a second prize of $10, and 
five honorable mentions of $3 each. 


In full color, all classes of subjects are eligible. 
Judging in this group will be chiefly on the basis of 
the possibilities of the picture for use as a cover of 
THe Rorarian. There will be two prizes: first prize 
of $50 and second prize of $30. 


Study the rules below. Remember—every entrant 
receives a year’s membership in THE RoTarian’s Cam- 
era Club; all first-prize winners get life memberships! 
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Now—get out your cameras and film—and start 
shootin’! Sizes of your pictures make no difference. 
It’s what’s in ’em that counts! So send your pictures 
in NOW. There’s no limit as to number! 








HE COMPETITION is limited to 

Rotarians and their families (wives, 
and sons or daughters under 21 years 
of age). Employees of Rotary Interna- 
tional are not eligible. 


Contestants may submit as many prints 
and transparencies as they wish. 


Each entry should plainly indicate: 
title, class entered, kind of camera and 
film used, and the name and address of 
the contestant. (If entrant is not a Ro- 
tarian, state relationship and the name 


RULES TO REMEMBER 


of the Rotary Club of which the rela- 
tive is a member.) 


Entrants desiring to have their photos 
returned should accompany them with 
sufficient return postage. Prize-winning 
prints and transparencies will become 
the property of THe Rorartan Maga- 
zine, and may be used for reproduction 
whenever desired. 


All possible care will be exercised in 
handling photos, but no responsibility 
will be assumed by Tue Rorartan 


Magazine for loss or damage to prints 
or transparencies submitted. 
Decisions of the judges, whose names 
will be announced later, will be final. 
In case of a tie for one position, those 
tying will share evenly the prize for 
that position and the next following. 
Entries must be received by Tue Ro- 
TARIAN not later than November 1, 
1942. An extension to December 1, 
1942, will be allowed to contestants 
from outside the United States and 
Canada. 


Contest Editor, THe RoTARIAN Magazine, 55 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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Huntsmen, ornithologists, and lov- 


ers of good art! Make room on your 
walls for another Lynn Bogue Hunt 
masterpiece—the pheasant painting 
reproduced above. Look for it on 
next month’s cover. Watch, also, for 
a pictorial feature on these brilliant 


birds. See your 


November RorTARIAN 


called 
and in Pleasanton there 


That Club saw a 


In Texas there’s a town 
Pleasanton, 
is a Rotary Club. 
service that needed doing—and did 
it. Result? The surrounding county 
is now a showplace of soil-erosion 
control. The story, replete with pic- 
tures, is one of many you will want 


to read in your 


November 


ROTARIAN 
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consumers such as 





Comment on ROTARIAN Articles by ROTARIAN den 
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NOT As Usual Indeed! 

Finds Grorce C. Lancaster, Rotarian 

Tire Retailer 

Calgary, Alberta, Canada 

Mr. Pitkin is very right indeed! His 
Retailing NOT As Usual [September Ro- 
TARIAN] describes the way it is today to 
a tee. 

We are in the tire business, and have 
had to adapt ourselves to many new 
ways of doing business. We are very 
busy carrying out tire-life extension, 
and are amazed at all the things we can 
do to prolong tire life, especially since 
speed has been reduced. 

Of course, we are telling the public 
what we have in tires, accessories, and 
car parts. But most of our business is 
in service. Since we service a lot of 
trucking fleets, we have actually gone 
into the coal business—that is, we are 
practically coal brokers, selling to large 
coal dealers and 
power plants, and arranging deliveries 
through our customers with truck fleets. 


‘Example of Interpretation’ 
Believes BELMONT FARLEY 
Director, Public Relations 
National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 

Home and School [symposium-of-the- 
month, August RoTaRiANn] is a fine exam- 
ple of educational interpretation with 
the purpose of bringing together par- 
ents and teachers in advancing the in- 
terests of children. The educational 
world appreciates this good help. 


Study Fatigue in School Child 
Urges Dr. Nat. P. Brooks, Rotarian 
Physician 
Croton-on Hudson, New York 

After reading the symposium-of-the- 
month in the August Rotarian [Home 
and School], I found that the same re- 
action set in as after several debates of 

a similar nature I have read in the past. 

Educators, parents, and others may 
discuss curriculum, teachers, methods, 
and all the other matters pertaining to 
the school question, but they will not 
be getting to the root of the trouble. 

Every one of the discussers overlooks 

the most serious source of the unsatis- 

factory results. Until a real scientific 
study of the child is made to determine 
the child’s reaction to fatigue at the 
various age levels during his school 
career and appropriate school working 
hours are assigned to fit the child, there 
can be no general betterment. At pres- 

ent the school hours computed on a 

comparative basis between ages 6 and 

16 are about double those allotted to the 

adult worker as safe and economical. 
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In terms of work hours the s 
are demanding that children 
double time. This sounds exagge 
but the small amount of real data 
able substantiates it. A few mont 
fore war began in 1939, physician 
educators were in England plott 
schedule of study to determine th: 
tigue of public-school children, but 
course, that had to be given up e) 
as the individual investigators alert to 
the menace of overnervous fatigue in 
the young are studying the child’s re. 
action to the strain of war condit 
bombings, separation from parents 
turbed sleep, and all the other unu 
things that have had to be endured. \\e 
will be fatigue-conscious before thi 
is over, for a great many will 
learned the hard way what contin: 
overtime hours will do to one’s jp: 
of mind and enjoyment of life. \\ 
so many are really conscious of this \ 
be the time to start the drive that n 
be made to get the proper study of thy 
school children’s work-hour 
with the proper adjustment of t! 
hours to the age of the pupil. 
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A Stop Signal for Speakers 
Told by F. S. ONDERDONK 
Lecturer and Educator 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Charles M. Sheldon’s Down with 
Deadly Preliminaries! in the September 
ROTARIAN reminded me that when I aid 


dressed the Mount 
Vernon, New York, 
Rotary Club a num- 


ber of months ago, I 
was pleasantly _ sur- 
prised by the “stop- 
and-go” signal [see 
cut] for speakers that 


one of its members, 
Chester H. Holmes, 
had built. 


The fact that the 
amber light shows up 
the last five minutes 
of the allotted time is 
the best feature, for a 














speaker who is intent 
on presenting his top- 
ic effectively is bothered by having | 
consult his watch frequently—but sti 
wants to know when to begin terminat- 
ing his address. 


Helps Put Speaker to Sleep 

Says C. M. SHELDON, Hon. Rotarian 

Author and Lecturer 

Topeka, Kansas 

Some time ago I ran across an edit 
ial in the New York Times which I be- 
lieve would serve as an interesting f 
low-up of my article, Down with ()\ 


THE ROTARIAN 
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ly Preliminaries!, in the September 


Neat 

RoTARIAN. It tells of a patent which was 
eranted to a Mr. Solomon Axelrod on an 
alarm wrist watch which makes no 
noise, but which gets out a small ham- 
mer at the time agreed upon and 
thumps the wearer on the wrist. Then 
the editorial goes on to say this: 

Make what mess we May of larger mat- 
ters, we do get ahead with things like this. 
Mr. Axelrod’s alarm wrist watch could be 
frmlv attached to speakers who say they 
7 sing to talk only five minutes. It could 

needle in it instead of a hammer. 


The needle could be loaded with some harm- 
less drug Which would put the speaker to 
. instead of the audience. 
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Blind Need Rehabilitation, Too 

{sserts EARL WILCOX 

Attorney and Counsellor 

Chicago, Illinois 

The publication of the article entitled 
‘Man-Salvage Clinic,’ by T. E. Murphy, 
in the August RorariAn, describing the 
work of Edward P. Chester, of the Con- 
necticut Department of Education, in 
the rehabilitation of handicapped people 
is most encouraging. 

We of the blind have long advocated 
a rehabilitation program which, through 
education, guidance, and economic as- 
sistance, would in spirit and in fact 
employ or thwart the operation of psy- 
chological and economic forces in the 
environmental conditioning and eman- 
cipation of our people. When the prac- 


ticality of our beliefs, so often stated 
by us in articles and lectures, has been 
gloriously demonstrated by a man like 
Mr. Chester, we take courage with re- 


newed faith in mankind. 

All our people must be sought out 
and guided into a position of service and 
profitable employment to the full extent 
of their potential ability. Blindness is 
a curse only to the degree that it results 
in social and economic ostracism. When 
the blind are permitted to participate 
in the normal everyday scheme 
things, blindness no longer is -a curse. 
Practical men of wide experience, 
with specialized abilities, can, if 
formed, aid and bring about the creation 
of a sound rehabilitation program. The 
prejudice that exists is not the fault of 
the workaday world. Its existence has 
been created by those entering the field 
without practical knowledge. The en- 
listment of men with wide experience, 
capable of giving practical expression 


but | 
in- | 


of | 


to their awakened interest, will go far 
to start the evolvement of a sound edu- 


cational and rehabilitation program. 
Discovery, guidance, practical 
rience, specialized knowledge, and a de- 
sire to serve are the fundamental in- 
gredients of Mr. Chester’s formula. ... 


Tax the Machines 

Suggests J. Roy Et.ison, Rotarian 

Theatrical Agent 

Portland, Oregon 

It is heartening to find someone who 
thinks there may be something funda- 
mentally wrong with the world eco- 
nomic setup. Mr. Maeterlinck suggests 
this in his very interesting article, The 
Badge of Civilization, 
TARIAN. There are still sensible people 
even in Germany, Italy, and Japan. War 
has become a world salesman for all of 
us so that we [Continued on page 58] 
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American Pla Plan; (RM) 


(S) Summer Ww 


CANADA 


KEY: (Am.) 
Rotary Meets; 


Eu European 
Winter 


A ROYAL WELCOME 
AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA'S 
ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


MONTREAL — Mount Royal Hotel 


Rotary meets Tuesday 


NIAGARA FALLS, Canada — General Brock 


Rotary meets Tuesday 


HAMILTON, Ont.— Royal Connaught 


Rotary meets Thursday 


Prince Edward 
Rotary meets Monday 


WINDSOR, Ont 


DIRECTION VERNON G. CARDY 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 
Hotels. Excellent service R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. & 
Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 
ARIZONA 

TUCSON-——PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern, 250 outside 
rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager. Rates: Summer, $3-$10; 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 

CALIFORNIA 

OAKLAND—HOTEL OAKLAND. On main traffic arteries. 
Parking handy. 500 outside rooms H. B. Klingensmith, 
Mer. Rates: Eu. $3 up RM Thursdays, 12:15. 


SAN FRANCISCO—-STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas. A. Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.75 Excellent cuisine, 
CONNECTICUT 

DANBURY — HOTEL GREEN. 12¢ Clean, Comfortable 
Rooms. Quality Food. Moderate Svscan F, C. Brown, 
Manager-Owner. RM Wed., 12:15. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


H. P. SOMERVILLE, Managing Dir. 
ROTARY MEETS WED. 12:30 





FLORIDA 

JACKSONVILLE—THE ROOSEVELT. 
located, Air-conditioned, Every 
shower bath. Rates from $2.50. 


Largest, finest, 
room with tub 
Chas. B. Griner, 


best 
and 


Mgr. 


MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 S. E. 2nd St. Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele, 2 
blocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. L. L. Tucker, 
Jr., Res. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. RM Monday, 12:30. 


ILLINOIS 


Bi 


OTT? & 


CHICAGO'S 
DISTINCTIVE 
H Gt 


ARCK | 


Mog. Dir 


SM 


ee t-8 t, 





— 
}ROTARIANS TRAVEL | 


They stop at good hotels. This directory 
is their guide. Is your hotel represented? 
Rates are reasonable. For com- 
plete details write THE ROTARIAN, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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ILLINOIS } (Continued) 






































COMFORT 
CUISINE fan 1. LAWLESS 
CONVENIENCE / mI es:40 
\ 
email bt an hm 
HOTEL teen | 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS — ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO | 


for om ers.s “s years 








nidiaate: on ies 12:15 





LOUISIANA 

| NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J. O'Leary, Vice- 
Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. RM Wed., 12:15. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
SPRINGFIELD—HOTEL KIMBALL. Caters to Rotarians 
with friendly hospitality Convenient location—Excellent 
service, $3.85 single: $6.05-86.60 double. RM Fri., 12:15. 
MISSOURI 
ST. LOUIS—HOTEL LENNOX, Newest downtown 22 
floors of modern comfort. Air conditioned throughout. 2 res. 
taurants and bar. Wm. F. Victor, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.25 up. 
ST. LOUIS—HOTEL MAYFAIR. 350 rooms—all with private 


bath all noise-proofed—and all with radio. 


Heiss, Mgr. Eu, $3.25 up. 


all air-conditioned 


bar Chas. 


3 restaurants, 


NEW YORK 
Overlooking New York's Only Private Park 


Hotel GRAMERCY PARK 


Charles W. Schwefel 
“ae 


<< Daily f 
aa a $3 





pris aeenue at 21st Street 


NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 28th 
St. (near Fifth Ave.). Rotarians receive special attention, 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George H. Newton, Mgr. 


HOTEL 
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ROOSEVELT 


46th St. and Madison Ave. 
Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 
Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 
Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 


| DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 
NORTH CAROLINA 


| GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms, A modern hotel 
designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels. w. 4 
Mgr. Kates: Bu. $2.50 up. 









| 

CHIO 
| CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati’s largest. 1000 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
conditioned, Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BELLEVUE- STRATFORD 


N e £298) Ss 8-6 Fe 





Among the World’s First 
Half Dozen Hotels 


ee 


Headquarters: Rotary Club of Phila. 
Meetings held Wednesdays, 12:30 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mer, 








TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. 
of America’s Best,’’ 625 rooms with bath, 
cation, air-conditioned, RM Tues., 12:15, 


TEXAS 

CORPUS CHRISTI—NUECES HOTEL. 
Heart of Business District. Sensible Prices. 
Manager. Eu. $2.50 up. 


WISCONSIN 


EAU CLAIRE—NOTEL EAU CLAIRE. 
fortable Room Recommended b 
W. Reynolds, President- Manager, 


‘*The South's Finest—One 
downtown lo 


Excellent Cuisine. Is 
J. EB. Barret, 


Fireproof—160 Com- 
Duncan Hines. Larry 
M Monday, 12:15. 
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% The war has greatly increased the demand for 
dependable and useful Globe-Wernicke office 
accessories, filing equipment and supplies. They 
speed up routine and increase efficiency in count- 
less offices and factories whose operation is 
essential for the welfare of the nation. 


Globe-Wernicke products are sold by leading sta- 
tioners and office equipment dealers everywhere. 


AGATE , 
CARD INDEX TRAYS EVERYDAY FILES 
Made of heavy binders’ 
board ... wood bottom... 
and follower. Several sizes. 


Globe -Wern icke 


innati, Ohid 


days of month, etc. 

















Colombia- Fabled El Dorado 











Made in several styles... 
indexed alphabetically, 

















Today’s Magazines— 
Tomorrow’s History Books! 


Preserve them with Monastery 
Hill Bindings 


Topay more than ever, your mag- 
azines provide reading full of in- 
terest for the future. Monastery Hill 
bindings provide perfect preservation 
. combined with the expert crafts- 
manship that adds to the appearance of 
your library. 
From buckram to hand-tooled three 
quarter Morocco, there’s a Monastery 
Hill binding most appropriate to your 
needs. For instance, a full year’s issue 
of a magazine the size of this one can be 
bound in buckram for $3.00. Ask for 
our special cartons designed to trans- 
ort your magazines to us without 
injury. There's no obligation! 


FREE! Good books de- 
serve good care. Send for 
this free booklet, describ- 
ing proper care, treatment 
and repair of books and 
bindings. No obligation! 


MONASTERY HILL BINDERY 


Chicago, Illinois 









1753 Belmont Avenue, 















SIX YEARS after Columbus, on his 
last voyage, discovered the coast of 
what is now Colombia, Alonzo de Ojeda 
settled there in 1508. 
Here he found the 
Indians using gold 
and precious stones. 
On the high plateau 
of the Andes, he felt, 
lay the fabled El Do- 
rado. 

But it was not 
until 1536 that Jime- 
nez de Quesada 
reached the moun- 
tain kingdom of the 
Chibcha race, there 
to meet two other 
parties of Spaniards 
from other direc- 
tions, with the same 
idea—to find El Do- 
rado and its riches. 

The Chibchas were 
a settled race, dependent on agriculture, 
with corn and potatoes their main crop. 
Instead of war, the Spaniards made 
peace, and established Bogota, the pres- 
ent capital, near the Chibcha capital. 

Colombia was then called New Gran- 
ada, and made a viceroyalty. In 1810 
it proclaimed its independence from 
Spain and became a keystone of the 
Republic of the Great Colombia, which, 
under Bolivar, included Venezuela and 
Ecuador. When the union was dis- 
solved, it became the Republic of New 
Granada, later the Granadine Confed- 
eration, then the United States of 
Colombia, and, lastly, the Republic of 
Colombia. 

The Constitution adopted in 1886 
abolished the sovereignty of the sev- 
eral States and set up a strong federal 
government. The country is divided 
into 14 departments, four territories, 
and six special districts. The Governors 
of these are appointed by the President, 
who is elected for four years and can- 
not serve two consecutive terms. There 
is universal male suffrage. The three 
branches of republican government 
exist—executive, legislative,and judicial. 

Colombia exports coffee, oil, emeralds, 
platinum, gold, rubber, tobacco, ivory, 
nuts, cattle and hides, bananas, and 
similar agricultural produce. 

Because of the steep declivities of the 
Andes slopes, the Magdalena River re- 
mained for many years the chief road to 
the interior, with railroads around the 
falls and rapids. Now, airplanes move 
passengers and freight, and highways 
and railroads cross the whole country. 

Rotary entered Colombia in 1926 with 
the organization of a Club at Bogota. On 
July 1, 1942, there were 15 Clubs with 
approximately 350 members. 

To those using or studying Spanish, 
Revista Rotaria, Rotary International's 
official magazine in Spanish, will be in- 
teresting and useful. A year’s subscrip- 
tion in the Americas is $1.50. 





SEIS afios después de que Coldn. oe, 
su ultimo viaje, descubri6 las costas de 
lo que hoy es Colombia, Alonso de ( 
se establecié 
pais, en 1508. & 
tr6 que los indios se 
adornaban con 
piedras preciosas 
Supuso que en 
tiplanicie de los An 
des estaba El Dorado 
fabuloso. 

Pero no fué sino 
hasta 1536 cuando 
Jiménez de Quesada 
llego al reino de los 
chibchas, tribu de 
montaneses, para en 
contrarse alli 
otras dos exp: 
ciones espanolas pro- 
cedentes de otras di- 
recciones y con la 
misma _aspiracion— 
encontrar El Dorado y sus riquezas 

El pueblo chibcha era sedentari 
vivia de la agricultura, principalmente 
del cultivo del maiz y la patata. En 
lugar de hacer la guerra, los espan 
hicieron la paz y fundaron a Bogoté i la 
actual capital, cerca de la capital chib- 
cha. 

Colombia fué llamada entonces Nueva 
Granada y lleg6 a ser un virreinato. En 
1810 proclam6 su independencia de Hs. 
pana y vino a ser la piedra angula 
la Republica de la Gran Colombia, que, 
en tiempos de Bolivar, abarcaba tam- 
bién a Venezuela y al Ecuador. Cuando 
la Gran Colombia se dividiéd, Colombia 
vino a ser la Republica de Nueva G 
nada, después, la Confederacién Grana- 
dina, mas tarde los Estados Unidos de 
Colombia y al fin la Republica de Co 
lombia. 

La constitucién, adoptada en 18s6, 
aboli6 la soberania de los estados j 
estableci6 un gobierno federal fuerte 
El] pais esta dividido en 14 departamen- 
tos, cuatro territorios y seis distritos 
especiales. A los gobernadores los nom 
bra el Presidente, que es elegido por 
cuatro anos, y no puede ocupar la pre- 
sidencia en dos periodos consecutivos 
Hay sufragio universal masculino. Exis- 
ten las tres ramas del gobierno repub 
licano—ejecutiva, legislativa y judicial 

Colombia exporta café, petrdéleo, esme 
raldas, platino, oro, caucho, tabaco 
tagua, ganado y pieles, platanos y otros 
productos agricolas similares. 

A causa de los pronunciados declives 
de las vertientes andinas, el Rio Magda 
lena fué por muchos afios la principal! 
via de comunicacié6n al interior, con 
ferrocarriles para salvar las cascadas y 
los rapidos. Hoy se cuenta con servicio 
aéreo de pasajeros y carga y carreteras 
y ferrocarriles que cruzan todo el pais 

Rotary se estableci6 en Colombia en 
1926, con la organizacién del club de 
Bogota. El lo. de julio de 1942 habia 15 
clubes en el pais, con unos 350 socios 
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Our Guests Include— 


JAMES L. McConaucuy, president of 
Wesleyan University, at Middletown, 
Connecticut. Lieutenant Governor of 
Connecticut from 1939 to 1941, he sees 
a need for the whole- 
some leaven of Ro- 
tarians in politics 
and that’s what he 
writes about. Cur- 
rently he is chair- 
man of his State’s 
Alien-Enemy Hear: 
ing Board. His long 
Rotary life began 
while he was presi- 
dent of Knox Col 
lege, at Galesburg, Illinois. He was a 
Rotary District Governor in 1924-25. 








McConaughy 


Amos BurcGc, who made the color 


photo on our front cover, holds the 
classification of “explorer” in the Port- 
land, Oregon, Rotary Club. It is a 
unique classification as far as records 
show. He explores with his camera 
in his hand, and The National Geo- 
graphic Magazine has several times 
presented his stories of travel, illus- 
trated with his own pictures. 

GEORGE STEWART, an honorary mem- 
ber of the Stamford, 
Connecticut, Rotary 
Club, spent several 
years on missions to 
Australia before re- 
turning to his pas- 
torate at Stamford’s 
First Presbyterian 
Church. While visit- 
ing Melbourne ‘he 
collected the mate- 
rial for his article. 

FRANCISCO MONTERDE, one of the best 
known of Mexico’s modern historians, 
lives in Mexico City. His son ALBERTO 
was until recently on the staff of 
REVISTA RoTarRiA, but has returned to 
Mexico City. 

FERNANDO CARBAJAL, President of Ro- 
tary International, is now on a visit 
to Rotary Clubs in all countries of 
Ibero-America (see page 52). His home 
is in Lima, Peru. 


Stewart 
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HIGH FLIGHT 
By John G. Magee, Jr. 


This sonnet of World War II has been ranked with Rupert Brooke's 
The Soldier and John McCrae’s In Flanders Fields of the first World 
War. Its author was born in Shanghai of missionary parents now 
living in Washington, D. C. At the age of 19, last December, he was 
killed in action with the Royal Canadian Air Force. A brilliant scholar, 
both in England and in the United States, he wrote an entrance exami- 
nation in Latin that set an all-time high at Yale University for tests in 
this subject. He published from his own press a volume of verse written 
while at Rugby and at Avon Old Farms School in Connecticut. High 
Flight has been placed, with The Soldier and In Flanders Fields, 
among other “poems of faith and freedom,” which for several months 
were on exhibition at the Library of Congress in Washington, D. Cc, 
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From an original etching by William Heaslip 





O, | have slipped the surly bonds of earth 
And danced the skies on laughter-silvered wings; 
Sunward I’ve climbed and joined the tumbling mirth 
Of sun-split clouds—and done a hundred things 


You have not dreamed of—wheeled and soared 
and swung 


High in the sunlit silence. Hov’ring there, 
I’ve chased the shouting wind along and flung 
My eager craft through footless halls of air, 
Up, up the long delirious, burning blue 


I’ve topped the wind-swept heights with easy 
grace, 


Where never lark, or even eagle, flew; 

And, while with silent, lifting mind I’ve trod 
The high untrespassed sanctity of space 

Put out my hand, and touched the face of God. 
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by Fernando Carbajal 


President, Rotary International 


0... OF OUR deep preoccupa- 
tions, in these days of stress, is to 
determine Rotary’s role in a world 
engaged in the most terrible war 
man has ever seen. The role of 
the individual Rotarian—who, it 
cannot be said too often, is the 
strength of Rotary—is clear. His 
primary duty was_ specifically 
articulated in a now famous Reso- 
lution adopted 13 years ago which 
reads in part: 

... Rotary affirms the duty of every 
citizen to address his activity toward 
the general interest and first of all 
toward the progress and prosperity of 
his country. ... Rotary .. . expects 
its members, while cooperating toward 
a cordial international understanding, 
to be thoroughly loyal to their re- 
ligious and moral ideals and to the 
higher interests of their particular 
country. 

In this formidable global strug- 
gle, no one in the world can re- 
main a simple spectator. Rotary 
aspires to peace, it is true, but a 
peace sought through mutual 
understanding. Therefore, Rotary 
is also fighting as it has always 
been fighting. The battle cannot 
be avoided. In reality, Rotary to- 
day is fighting one of those great 
battles on whose result will de- 
pend its continued existence as 
a world-wide force in favor of 
everything that is good. This is 
a force built on the ideal which 
an infinity of honest hearts has 
placed in our movement. 

But the battle which Rotary is 
fighting differs fundamentally 
from the battles which the armies 
are fighting in type of weapons. 
The weapons of the armies are 
those of annihilation. Rotary’s 
weapons are understanding and 
friendship. 

The war has already caused 
painful casualties in the ranks of 
Rotary. Many Clubs have fallen; 
many Rotarians have been de- 
prived of their membership. Each 
Club that is lost and each Rotar- 
ian forced to leave his Rotary fel- 
lowship, represents deep wounds 
which are not easy to heal in our 
organization. But sorrow is fruit- 
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Battlefronts of Rotary 


Urging its men to highest patriotism, the movement 
yet strives to save the tottering bridges of goodwill. 


ful and that which we lose now 
we must recover and augment in 
days not too far distant. 

But for this it is necessary to 
fight, to close our ranks, and to 
augment our forces, bringing in 
new enthusiasms and renewed 
vigor; bringing, with the creation 
of new Clubs, new units which 
might be new bastions in our fight. 

Such is the challenge flung at 
us by the present situation. Let 
us not pass it by. It is necessary 
to begin working immediately, at 
this very moment, so that Rotary 
might grow where it is able to 
grow; so that each member of 
each Rotary Club may become a 
true Rotarian; so that each Club 
might be a strong and vigorous 
unit in this world organization 
called Rotary. Thus, when the 
anxiously awaited hour of peace 
arrives, Rotary will be prepared 
— strongly and efficiently pre- 
pared — to face responsibilities 
and to carry out our role. 

This is a large order. It will 
not be accomplished all at once 
or sO soon as we may wish. You 
may say: We 210,000 Rotarians of 
the world form a diverse organi- 
zation. We have different customs, 
we speak different languages, we 
have different cultural back- 
grounds. True, but in our love of 
universal liberty and justice we 
have a common denominator for 
our aspirations for peace and pro- 
gress, not alone for the people of 
our own countries, but for all the 
world as well. We have diversity, 
yes, but in that diversity I detect 
great strength, not disintegrating 
weakness. Let us, at no time, 
mistake lack of uniformity for a 
lack of unity. 

If we are leading business and 














professional men in our respective 
communities and countries, then 
surely we must play a helpful part 
in reconstructing the economic 
system after the war, so that 
“freedom from want and fear” 
will be a reality and not merely 
a slogan. | 

The Western Hemisphere, in 
which more than 80 percent of all 
Rotary Clubs are located, has been 
spared the ravages of war that 
have scarred Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. It is fortunate in other 
respects as well. Its developed 
and potential resources in miner- 
als, fertile soil, abundant forests, 
its skill in manufacturing, and its 
relatively high standard of living 
constitute an opportunity, and 
place upon it a responsibility to 
be the Good Samaritan to a 
wounded world. 


Pennars we can go even fur- 
ther than that good man did. The 
record shows that he helped the 
victim of aggression. We should 
do that and should try also to re- 
move the dangers which have 
threatened the highways of world 
intercourse. If Rotarians in these 
22 nations of the Western Hemis- 
phere do not play a leading part 
in creating sentiment for such a 
generous statesmanship in their 
respective countries, then they 
will be missing an opportunity to 
give political reality to the Fourth 
Object. 

Let us Rotarians—let the world 
—remember: In putting service 
above self-interest, we shall 
achieve a peace which will last, 
because its foundations will be 
“justice, truth, sanctity of the 
pledged word, and respect for hu- 
man rights.” 
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UGENE O’NEILL declares 
that “contentment is a warm 
sty for eaters and sleepers.” 

Socrates said, “Contentment is 
natural wealth; luxury is artificial 
poverty.” 

The difference between these 
two is as many thousands of years, 
and, as often happens in disagree- 
ments so radical, I suspect they 
had in mind different things. My 
own diffident view is that we 
should be content with what we 
have, but never with what we are. 
The man who regards himself as 
a finished job is finished, but the 
man not satisfied with his modest 
plenty seems to me more truly the 
dweller ina sty. O’Neill may have 
seen a contented hog, but I never 
did. The hogs of my observation, 
whatever the number of their feet, 
are always rooting and grunting 
for more. 

A few weeks ago one of the rich- 
est women of my acquaintance 
jumped from a 15-story window. 
Obviously, she wasn’t contented, 
and the reason, I think, was im- 
plicit in the deed. This foolish 
lady didn’t jump from her own 
window; she chose that of a friend, 
whose life has been considerably 
and troublesomely complicated in 
consequence. The suicide left a 
son in his teens, whose immediate 
future, at least, will be sadly shad- 
owed. I share the common un- 
willingness to speak ill of the dead, 
but the selfishness, the concentra- 
tion on self, that made this act 
possible go far to explain why the 
lady lacked serenity even in her 
“warm sty for eaters and sleep- 
ers.” 

Much of my writing seems to 
have been devoted to insistence 
that a large part of our suffering 
or enjoyment derives from a state 
of mind. The wit who remarks, 


“We shan’t be content with our 
lot until it’s a lot more,” is merely 
playing with words. 


The truth is 
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that those of us not content with 
our lot are the least likely to be 
satisfied if and when they have “a 
lot more.” 

What O'Neill forgets, I think, is 
that contentment need not pre- 
vent our going after ‘a lot more,” 
whether it be learning, or other 
advancement, or worldly goods. I 
am content with being Channing 
Pollock because I know I can 
never be a Eugene O'Neill or a 
Socrates, but that hasn’t kept me 
from trying hard to be a better 
and wiser Channing Pollock. I 
was far from misery or mortifica- 
tion when I lived in a hall room in 
New York, and ate what was given 
me in return for the rest of my 
$7.50 a week, but I strove none- 
theless for the comparative luxury 
of the following year, when I was 
able to pay $10. 

I am scribbling these lines in 
Chicago, and my destination on 
this trip is Milwaukee, but I am 
not discontented because I have 
not yet reached Milwaukee. Chi- 
cago is where I belong today. To- 
day’s work must be done in Chi- 
cago, and I shall endeavor to do it 
as well as I can, and begin think- 
ing of Milwaukee when it is done. 
I shall not leap from my desk in a 
room on Michigan Avenue to my 
first appointment in East Wacker 
Drive; I shall walk, and every step 
will bring me two or three feet 
nearer my goal. 

A vast amount of our discon- 
tent, and unhappiness and envy 
and its other concomitants, comes 
of the baseless idea that goals are 
“reached in a single bound.” Why 
must we fret because we are still 
a mile from there while hundreds 
of others have reached Wacker 
Drive? Is the way not as clear for 
us as it was for them, and if we 
haven't the strength or the ability 
to go the whole distance, why not 
be satisfied with half of it, or a 
third? 

A considerable part of our trou- 
ble, perhaps, is that we overesti- 
mate our strength and ability, or 
underestimate the amount of them 
required to reach Wacker Drive. 

An editor recently refused a 
projected article of mine because, 


in an outline, I wrote, “In the 
England of an earlier day, a man 
whose father was a good servant 
tried to be a better servant: ip 
America, he is wretched unless he 
becomes a poor doctor or lawyer” 
This editor said I shouldn't en. 
deavor to make people reconciled 
to their lot. My answer is that | 
know of no task more commend- 
able—unless I can assure them a 
better lot. Obviously, no one can 
do that. No one but themselves, 
at any rate. The woods are ful! of 
specious promisors. Every cheap 
periodical that comes to my hand 
advertises some system by which 
you can become an O. Henry or a 
de Maupassant for $15, or a lead- 
er of men by devoting an evening 
a week to it. The fact remains 
that the woods are not full of de 
Maupassants, or of leaders of men, 
and such as we have didn’t get 
that way by sending the $15 or 
filling out the attached coupon 

Shouldn’t they be happier and 
more useful citizens if they didn't 
all aim at Wacker Drive? 

Mind you, I don’t say the man 
whose father was a servant must 
himself always remain a servant 
I’m not quite so Victorian as to 
believe in “being satisfied with 
that station in life to which it 
pleased God to call you.” Or 
rather I believe in “being satis- 
fied” only after you are very sure 
of the station. I don’t think the 
servant improves matters by de- 
ciding to be a de Maupassant, or a 
leader of men, two weeks from 
next Thursday. My suggestion is 
that he begin by trying to be the 
best servant in the house, and, 
having achieved that, take a shot 
at becoming the butler. Having 
qualified in that capacity, he may 
make ready for the next step up. 
Meanwhile, there’s nothing to pre- 
vent his studying nights to be 
whatever he wants to be. I mere- 
ly urge that there are more good 
waiters than good butlers, and 
more good butlers than good ho- 
tel managers, and that the best 
way to become a good butler is 
first to have become a good waiter. 
And I don’t think one becomes a 
good waiter, or a good anything. 
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by condescending to the job, and 
being unhappy in it. 

There is a famous novelist, I be- 
lieve, who was a servant, or the 
son of one, but he didn’t get to 
be famous by sending anybody 
$15. My recollection is that he 
spent years doing manual labor to 
pay for his education, and years 
more writing little paragraphs for 
obscure newspapers, and addi- 
tional years climbing slowly and 
painstakingly from slightly more 
ambitious efforts to his present en- 
viable position. Moreover, this 
man probably started with some 
latent genius. Of course, you and 
I have that, too—or are very cer- 
tain we have—but we shan’t get 
any further by being wretched if 
no helpful part of the public ever 
agrees with us. 

Contentment, I repeat, comes 
not of being surfeited or “‘success- 
ful,” but of a state of mind. Those 
of us who are selfish and self-cen- 
tered, like the lady who jumped, 
will never be satisfied. Those of 
us who don’t know what we want, 
for whom there is no such word 
as “enough,” who are forever run- 
ning away from ourselves and 
reality, are doomed to a life of 
“stewing in our own juice.” We 
are forever trying to “escape”’ in- 
to a world that doesn’t exist, or 
into Nirvana or a night club. A 
recent straw poll resulted in re- 
cording an overwhelming majority 
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the months to come. We shall do 
without a lot of things we thought 
we must have, and still be a great 
deal better off than the family in 
France of whom André Maurois 
told me that, after a meal, pick 
the crumbs from the floor to help 
satisfy their hunger. We shall be 
thinking of other things than our 
“warm sty,” or being made “con- 
tent with our lot” by getting “a 
lot more.” That is, we shall be, 
if we’re going to keep the things 
that really make life worth living 
For us, and for all the world, and 
for years to come, Wacker Drive is 
going to be a sense of fitness and 
proportion, a fine striving for the 
common good, a giving up and a 
digging down, and a cheerful sat 
isfaction with what we have, or 
have not. It should make us bet- 
ter and stronger men and women 
It should teach us 
learned from our fathers, and for- 
got in the lush era that has just 
come to anend. I doubt that my 
father ever heard of Wacker 
Drive. He used to say, “Content- 
ment is something you find with- 
out seeking. It sits at your own 
fireside, in a little house you built 
with your own hands.” 
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opposed to clergymen preaching 
about the war. If you pretend 
there isn’t a war, they seem to 
think, the world is at peace—at 
least on Sundays. 

A magazine specializing in re- 
ports of theaters and bistros sends 
me a circular declaring, “It’s go- 
ing to be a Spring to remember for 
heroic doings on a _ world-wide 
scale. Why not make it a Spring 
to remember for good times, too? 

It’s your patriotic duty to en- 
joy every moment to the utter- 
most.” To which my comment is, 
“Nerts!” We aren’t going to get 
anywhere in this war, or in peace, 
by enjoying “every moment to the 
uttermost.” I doubt that the boys 
with MacArthur are enjoying 
fighting machine guns and tanks 
with rifles and hand grenades, and 
yet they seem to be doing an es- 
sential job, and their patriotic 
duty. 

Even for us at home, “escape” 
isn’t going to be too easy during 








CHANNING POLLOCK is no 
stranger here at 35 East Wacker 
Drive. But there was a special sparkle 
in his eye a few months ago as he 
breezed through the door. 

"Wacker Drive—here | am," he an- 
nounced. "Good title, too, don't you 
think?” 

We blinked a bit. 

"For an article, | mean," he went 
on, puffing a finger-sized cigar. ‘'l've 
thought it out as | walked over." 

Later we read it, wanted it, but 
such are the exigencies of publishing 
that it first appeared as Chapter 16 
in the author's newest book, ‘Guide 
Posts in Chaos" (Thos. Y. Crowell, 
N. Y.). That volume, incidentally, in- 
cludes four of his articles previously 
published in this magazine, a fact to 
be noted gratefully by the numerous 
readers who have written about them. 

For though Channing Pollock has 
made a notable contribution to litera- 
ture with his plays (‘The Enemy,” 
"The Fool," to name but two), his 
novels ("Synthetic Gentleman," for 
example), and his essays (such as 
"The Adventures of a Happy Man"), 
long after the titles are forgotten he 
will be remembered for the rich hu- 
manity of his philosophy of living. 
Gifted with creative imagination, he 
has helped countless folk find the 
gleam in day-to-day living.—Editors 

































Organizing the Post-War Worid 
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Mr. Henry A. Wallace, Vice-President of the United States, jp 
a recent memorable address declared there are four chief dy. 
ties today: “1.—The duty to produce to the limit; 2—The duty 
to transport as rapidly as possible to the field of battle; 3.— 
The duty to fight with all that is in us; 4.—The duty to build 
a peace—just, charitable, and enduring. The fourth duty is that 
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Control of Force Is 
| Hey to World Order 


By Nicholas Doman 


Author The Coming Age 
of World Control 





A SUCCESSFUL military deci- 
sion is not enough. After World 
War I it was assumed that a com- 
mon ideal would inspire all man- 
kind to build a durable world or- 
der which would bring lasting 
peace. World War II proves how 
fallacious was that assumption. 
There will be no finality to a mili- 
tary decision in this war unless it 
leads into a_ political decision 
enforced by a world-wide control 
over the instruments of force. 
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Theoretically it is desirable that 
a popular majority of the human 
race should agree on fundamen- 
tals of the new world order, but 
we should have to wait until 
doomsday for that desideratum. 
Coercion has always been an ele- 
ment of social control and there 
is no reason to think that it will 
disappear after this war. 

The basic question in all post- 
war planning is whether another 
attempt shall be made to center 
force in national States or other 
nonuniversal units, or whether it 
shall become the monopoly of a 
supernational authority. If we, 
the United Nations, fail to agree 
on this question, all other plan- 
ning will prove as futile as the ef- 
forts at Versailles. 


The first World War was a \ 
between nation States, fought on » 
planetary scale. This 
World War is not a war of na 
tions, but a war that cuts across 
lines of political States, a war oi 
political, economic, and ideologi 
cal forces functioning without geo 
graphical limitation. Its purpos 
will be lost if it results merel, 

a revised relationship among na 
tion States; it may succeed it 
leads to a new political device {0 
ordering human affairs. 

National States have not always 
existed. They followed feudalis: 
and came into being in an e) 
which, because of improved trans 
portation and other invention 
was well equipped for the mainte- 
nance of comparatively large geo- 
graphic and social units. 

One of the most amazing result: 
of our technological age is the 
ability of a well-organized, well- 
equipped small force to contro! 
and police large areas. Never be- 
fore in history was there such a 
good chance of maintaining peace 
with the help of a world police 
force. The ever-increasing tempo 
of technology widened the ratio 
between the physical force re- 
quired for an emergency (such as 
an incipient revolution) and the 
size of a controlled area. A re- 
bellious population today cannot 
arm itself with weapons to match 
those of a mechanized army. 

If force becomes the monopoly 
of the United Nations after the 
war, or of the world organization 
erected by them, then we shal! 
have the machinery to overcome 
the attempts to use _ violence 
against the peace of the worl: 
We shall not need an interna- 
tionally organized police force o! 
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many million men. To maintain 
‘order” on the European Conti- 
nent and to police nearly 400 mil- 
lion people, Germany employs 
fewer than one million soldiers 
and policemen. They are able to 
keep the Continent under subjec- 
tion despite the unmistakable op- 
position of a majority of its peo- 

At its outset at least, world con- 
trol, like nation-State control, does 
not require convinced approval of 
the majority of the people, but it 
must have control of the machin- 
ery of force. Once the enemy na- 
tions are totally disarmed and the 
United Nations possess a monop- 
oly of force, the task of maintain- 
ing the order will not be difficult. 
If force will have to be employed, 
then the clash will rather take the 
form of a punitive expedition than 
of international duels like the 
wars of the past and the present. 

The soft spot in the Versailles 
Treaty was its failure to solve the 
problem of force. Victors believed 
that by limiting the military ma- 
chine of the vanquished, security 
would be secured. They forgot, 
also, that in a shrinking world the 
former allies would not see eye to 
eye—a fact underscored by Japan 
and Italy disturbing the peace 
before World War II broke out. 

Such mistakes must not be re- 
peated. The Atlantic Charter pro- 
jects a military combination of 
victors pending the establishment 
of an international police force. 
Highly industrialized regions, the 
populations of which are out of 
sympathy with the new system, 
must be watched with care. Con- 
sideration may even be given to 
removing of industry to locations 
held to be more conducive to a 
peace enforced by the superna- 
tional authority. It is not incon- 
ceivable that the Nazi technique 
of enforced migration may be em- 
ployed to stabilize world order 
and to enhance security. 

Force in the service of particu- 
lar interests, privileged groups, 
and imperialistic designs would 
be overweening and unbearable. 
Briefly the problem before us is 
this: If we fail to organize force 
in the post-war years on a world- 
wide basis, we shall not have 
peace. If we organize such a force, 
but fail to subordinate it to the 
service of democratic ideals, we 
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might have a condition of peace, 
but will lose much of our democ- 
racy. But by constituting an in- 
ternational police force and sub- 
ordinating it to democratic ideals 
we might enjoy peace and also the 
kind of world we want to live in. 


Let Small Nations 
Join in Federations 
By George Bernard Shaw 


Trish Playwright and Author 


Glaevever the military sit- 
uation is not quite engrossing, the 
mind inevitably concerns itself 
with the problem of international 
reconstruction after the war. If 
we are not to head direct for an- 
other major disaster when the 
peace treaty has been signed, we 
must be ready to act. 

Now a pact has been signed be- 
tween Poland and _ Czechoslo- 
vakia and another between Greece 
and Yugoslavia—all the four sig- 
natories, by the way, are fighting 
or enduring on the side of. the 
United Nations—while Turkey 
seems to favor the formation of a 
Balkan Federation. Naturally, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria 
have said nothing. And the ques- 
tion put to me is this: Do I favor 
the formation of a number of fed- 
erations with the big States left 
out? 

Well, any degree of federation 
is better than none. And as for 
the big States, nothing could be 
stupider than the rule that every 
federation must have a big State 
in it, except perhaps the rule that 
it mustn't. 

It is not worth arguing the point 
that the League of Nations was 
bossed by the big powers; and the 
contention that this other sort of 
federation would prevent that 
bossing. For the League was dis- 
abled from the beginning by the 
impossible condition that its de- 
cisions must be unanimous. 

But would a league of such fed- 
erations, as are suggested above, 
plus the few big powers, be a 
workable body? Yes, certainly! 
If its constituents were in earnest 
about it, which none of the pow- 
ers, big or little, ever were at 
Geneva. The present alliance of 
the United States of America, the 
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United Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations is a league of federations. 

It will be noted that this federa- 
tion has a strong international po- 
lice. But should each federation 
of nations and/or the league of 
federations have an international 
police? The answer is that any in- 
ternational combination must 
have an international executive to 
which its constituents contribute. 
In fact, it must have several exec- 
utives, clerical, legal, artistic, com- 
mercial, and, when force is re- 
quired, military. 

[Is not the dilemma, it is urged, 
between having an international 
police too weak to be effective and 
one so strong that it might be the 
instrument of tyranny? Rubbish! 
All powers for good are powers for 
evil in the hands of the wicked. 
But they cannot be done without 
on that account. You cannot teach 
a man to write without teaching 
him to forge. But you do not 
therefore abolish elementary edu- 
cation. 

We are told by some that the 
“final idea” is the United States 
of the World. But we know noth- 
ing about “final ideas.” We have 
a definite problem to face, and we 
must do what we can here and 
now. 

We cannot discuss post-war in- 
ternational reconstruction without 
considering disarmament. And I 
am aware that some hold the half- 
hearted British disarmament after 
the last war responsible for this 
war. Well, for a number of rea- 
sons, I shall not now proceed to 
analyze the causes of this war. 
Nor shall I weigh the justice of 
the demands that are bound to be 
made in many quarters for strong 
British armament to 
keep the peace. 

Of course, all the powers will 
keep up their armaments as long 
as matters are on their present 
footing. Even if they kept them 
down until they had nothing but 
their fists, they could still fight 
with their fists. Fielding pointed 
out 200 years ago that this would 
be a much more sensible way of 
gratifying our pugnacity than 
with gunpowder. I observe the 
contention that if there were fists 
on one side and tanks on the other, 
the gratification would be some- 
what one-sided. 


post-war 
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The final contention to be met 
is that to be effective a federation 
must be armed, and that if it be 
armed, it will tend to become a big 
power, and that this will start the 
old rivalry all over again. 

Do not let this discourage us. 
Any human enterprise can fail 
over and over again, until the 
right conditions are discovered and 
secured. All the civilizations we 
know of have developed impe- 
rialism and have died of it. Just 
at present our own symptoms are 
none too healthy, except in the 
U.S.S.R. We must just go on try- 
ing. Nature’s method is the meth- 
od of trial and error. We must 
keep hoping that we are not one 
of the errors. 


A Society of Nations 
As Wide As Possible 


By Clark M. Eichelberger 


Director, Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace 


Twentv-zicut nations — the 
number may have increased be- 
fore this appears—have banded 
together as the United Nations. 
The basis of their agreement was 
the Atlantic Charter, which con- 
tains the eight principles of last- 
ing peace formulated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill in their famous 
meeting on August 14, 1941. Thus, 
28 nations representing the great 
majority of the people and the re- 
sources of the world are united to 








AMERICAR 
BRITISH 
RUSSIAN 
UNITY 


“POST-WAR 
CORNERSTONE” 


win the peace as well as to wi 
war—are united to build a p 
ful world in which there sha 
political security and econ 
and social justice for all. 

Within the past few de 
the human race has made | 
spiritual and scientific pros 
which, if properly used, 
have given man heaven on « 
instead of the Hades thr 
which he is now passing. S 
tific mass production and t1 
portation had made it possible fo 
all the people of the world to en- 
joy the good things of life. M: 
cal science was reaching the p 
where lives could be prolonged 
and man was to be freed from | 
hideous ravages of uncontro 
disease. Unfortunately all 
opportunity for a better w 
was swept aside, partly beca 
the world was divided into so 
60 national units which did 
realize that prosperity, securit 
and civilization could not be | 
by one alone—could only be | 
through organizing and defend 
the world as an economic, po! 
ical, and spiritual unit. 

One of the greatest reasons | 
hope as to the future of the wo. 
is that the statesmen and the p: 
ple of the United Nations, 
what has been described as 
people’s war, are thinking of t! 
steps necessary to build a wo1 
of peace and justice tomorroy 
What are some of the conclusio! 
that are being reached? 


Under modern conditions, the 


price for security is a consi 
erable [Continued on page 
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By John P\ Knapp 


WENTY-THREE years ago a 

group of men in New York City 

gathered round a reconstructed 
four-motor Handley-Page bomber 
to watch the start of one of the 
early experiments in the trans- 
port of property by air in the 
United States. Some of the men 
were from the American Railway 
Express Company; others repre- 
sented the makers of the plane; 
others were British officials, for 
the fliers demonstrating the plane 
were British officers. 

The machine would 
stand comparison with 
modern aircraft. The 
weight was 14 tons; the 
wings spanned 126 feet; 
the four motors were 
water cooled. It had al- 
ready flown 1,000 miles 
from Nova Scotia to New York, 
and its sister ship had, in June, 
borne Alcock and Brown across 
the ocean in the first nonstop 
trans-Atlantic flight ever recorded. 

The two pilots, four mechanics, 
and two passengers, one of them 
the representative of the Express 
Company, had been waiting for 
fair weather. There was no proper 
forecasting service such as is com- 
mon today, but by special arrange- 
ment the Weather Bureau had 
gathered data on winds and 
clouds for the fliers, whose mis- 
sion was to deliver a half ton of 
express packages in Chicago in 
time to distribute them before 
nightfall of the same day. But the 
makeshift weather forecast was 
wrong. Adverse winds and clouds 
forced the flight down at Mount 
Jewett, Pennsylvania, just a bit 
more than halfway. The express 
went on to Chicago by train. 

Now, less than a quarter cen- 
tury later, American aircraft de- 
signers are sketching huge air- 
freight carriers designed exclu- 
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sively for moving heavy cargoes 
through the high ether. The vast 
scope of the war and the remote- 
ness and inaccessibility of some of 
the fighting fronts, such as in 
China, have made the airplane 
particularly essential for ferrying 
supplies and reinforcements to be- 
leaguered troops. 

Great strides have already been 
made and a wealth of experience 
gained under the stress of the 
emergency. Already in China big 
planes are delivering as much war 
freight as ever was trucked in over 
the Burma Road. In South Amer- 
ica, where shipping difficulties 
have lately cut imports and ex- 
ports, plane-borne traffic is moving 
much necessary cargo. For the 
past decade, Central America has 
relied on “Taca” (Transportes 
Aeros Centro-Americanos) to 
bring freight of all kinds over 
routes all but impassable by any 
other traffic. Clipper ships have 
long flown odds and ends of nov- 
elty freight both east and west. 
But this is only the beginning. 
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Only a few short months ago, 
aircraft-industry leaders were 
looking forward to the problem of 
utilizing their tremendously ex- 
panded facilities in the post-war 
days. They foresaw the time when 
airplane terminals for freight 
would be as common a sight as the 
present spider-webbed railroad 
freight yards. They believed then, 
and still do, that world markets 
will be dominated by the nation 
which first develops a long-range 
heavy-cargo plane for flying goods 
to the far corners of the earth 
Tanker planes are pictured, and 
glider trains of as many as ten 
or more freight-carrying gliders 
holding as much as five tons of 
freight each. They foresee the air- 
plane being put to work with a 
vengeance. 

Mass production of large bomb- 
ers with very high load capacity 
and long flight ranges under all 
sorts of weather conditions had 
clearly indicated the physical pos- 
sibilities of moving big peacetime 
cargoes [Continued on page 56] 


A “JEEP” creeps into the maw of a huge 
air freighter—not a real one, however, 
but a “mockup” used only for training. 
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‘60-Day Wonders’ 


Newfangled training ideas have revolutionized U.S. 
shipyards, and now they turn out ships in two months! 


By Reese Wolfe 


Member, Merchant Marine Education 
and Planning Committee 


ae CALLED them “90-day 
wonders” in 1917—those Army of- 
ficers who were turned out by the 
officers’ training camps during 
World War I. 

World War II has its “60-day 
wonders.” They’re fighters, too, 
but in the battle of supply and 
production. 

Howard Wong is one of them. 
Eight weeks ago Howard thought 
welding was something black- 
smiths did out in the country. 
Now, after 60 days of training be- 
hind the lines, he’s at the produc- 
tion front, a deadly efficient crafts- 
man fusing steel plates on a Lib- 
erty ship. A sign he painted 
across the back of his coveralls 





reads: CHINESE PLEASE—NO 
JAP! For Howard is a Grant 


Avenue, San Francisco, Chinese— 
American born. 

Across the shaft tunnel on 
which Howard is working is an- 
other welder, knitting a seam with 
molten metal from a pencil-sized 
rod of welding steel. Wong nods 
at him, grinning. “He’s a fruit 
picker,” he explains. “An Okie. 
Cameeut here three-four years 
ago from the dust bowl. Now 
he’s a welder—and plenty good.” 

An Okie and a Chinese welding 
ships .. . cowboys turned flangers 

. soda-fountain clerks, lumber- 
jacks, law students, farmers... 
100,000 strong they’ve come 
marching down to the sea from 
Puget Sound to Mexico, to master 
the skills of building ships. 

If the lack of ships is the great- 
est bottleneck in America’s war 
effort—and at this writing there is 
little doubt that it is—then the 
bottleneck of bottlenecks is lack of 
men to build the ships. Ships, 
even those mass produced, require 
craftsmanship, which is only an- 
other way of saying training-plus- 
experience. A journeyman spe- 
cialist in these days needs to learn 
only one simple repetitive opera- 
tion, but he must know what he’s 
doing and how to do it. 

How are the right men found 
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for these jobs? How do they learn 
their skills? 

A good many years back, at 
Stanford University, Professor 
Lewis M. Terman was interested 
in finding the right courses for 
students before they wasted a year 
or two in aimless groping. Thus he 
devised the “Terman tests” now 
used far and wide as aptitude tests 
for college-entrance examinations. 

Shipbuilders in the Pacific 
Northwest seized on Professor Ter- 
man’s tests a year or more ago, 
hoping to ease their growing head- 
aches. It hurt to see precious 
weeks, perhaps months, slip by 
while natural-born mechanics 
floundered with the wrong tools, 
men fitted for flangers knitted 
brows over blueprints, and poten- 
tial shipfitters fumbled with weld- 
ers’ torches at the risk of life and 
limb. 

So Terman’s type of tests, sim- 
plified and specialized, were ap- 
plied to several thousand men a 
day in preémployment classes, and 
then to routing them to intensive 
training courses for the job that 
meant the most ships in the least 
time. 

When the theory worked, 
Charles L. Wheeler, of San Fran- 
cisco, a Past Vice-President of Ro- 
tary International, was one of 
those who helped spread the plan 
to other yards. It has helped. In 
one California yard with 6,500 
workers, only about 100 men had 
ever worked in a shipyard before; 
the rest have been trained on the 
job, right in the yard. 

Another Pacific-coast yard that 
started ship construction just a 
year ago has already launched 15 
ships. It has 22,000 employees; 
only about 700 of them had ever 
seen a shipway. The rest were 
steered to the job they could do 
best, then took a course of in-plant 
training. Of these, 14,000 have 
taken supplemental training on 
their own time. That’s the cus- 
tom. If anewly trained man goes 
on with his studies, he does so on 





his own time—though the fore. 
men who teach the classes dray 
overtime pay. 

But not all the yards use apti- 
tude tests. Jack Wolff, personne! 
man for one drydock company 
since way back when, isn’t so 
sure that it’s the answer—and 
since he’s referring to 20,000 or 
30,000 men on the job when talk- 
ing of his own experience, you 
lend him an attentive ear. 

“The old idea was that it takes 
15 or 20 years’ experience to make 
a skilled and competent worker,” 
he says. “But all that’s needed 
for most of the men today is a 


chance to meet the problem on the 


job and to work out the practical 
solution. There aren’t more than 
a handful of men here who've had 
over six months’ to a year’s ex- 
perience, yet they’re doing the job 
and doing it right!” 

Out in the machine shop, Wolff 
points to a machine that looks like 
a clothes wringer, except that the 
rolls are about the size of tele- 
phone poles. It is a hull-plate 
bender. 

“If your plates are bent wrong, 
what do you do?” he asks. “You 
bend them over again, don’t you 
And that’s what we can do with 
our men who don’t happen to fit 
the first job we give them.” 


Ix California’s yards, there’s a 
second step that blankets all ship 
workers—whether they come in 
through intelligence tests or per- 
sonnel-office selection. The State 
Bureau of Trade and Industria! 
Education furnishes it, with a 
lumberjack turned educator as its 
hatchet man. He is Marion A. 
Grosse—officially the special su- 
pervisor for national-defense train- 
ing and coérdinator of the com- 
mittee on instructional material. 
He prefers to be called “Mac.” 
Mac Grosse has an office at the 
University of California in which 
hangs a degree in education from 
Stanford University, which he got 
late in [Continued on page 16] 
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News from the Shipyard Front 





THIS dramatic picture shows the prefabricated ships in the world, and a greater proportion to the 


prow of a 10,000- ton Liberty ship being swung into 
place as the ''fo'c'stle’ of a marine monster. By 
building parts and welding them into sections, and 
then assembling the sections, shipbuilders have cut 
"keel laying to launching" time from six or eight 
months to as little as 24 days! 

"In July, 1942, the United States delivered 7! 
ships totalling more than 700,000 deadweight tons," 
announced Admiral Emory Land, head of the United 
States Maritime Commission. That meant the addi- 
tion of nearly one percent to the total number of 


total tonnage swimming the seas. 

On January |, 1941, there were 8,885 merchant 
ships afloat on the seven seas of the globe. Nearly 
93 percent of them were in the merchant marine of 
only 12 nations, according to the figures of the 
Maritime Commission as shown in the chart below. 
Since then, though every nation is building fever- 
ishly, the destruction by war has diminished the num- 
ber and tonnage everywhere, except that the United 
States has built more than it lost. Even this gain, 
however, does not offset United Nations’ losses. 


























British Empire, 2,664 ships a 33.4% of world tonnage 
J United States, 1,150 ships 14.1% . 
2 Norway, 649 ships 7.4% “ “ 7 United 
Netherlands, 396 ships ‘7 “< Nations 
| Greece, 301 ships 25% ° 65.8% 
Russia, 246 ships Lee: * * a3 
Panama, 152 ships Lae CU es 
a France, 364 ships Lae. - } Divided 
Sweden, 172 ships eee S = j 5.9% 
Japan, 898 ships oS ean! | 
Axis | 
Germany, 517 ships 6.0% ie . 20.9% 
Italy, 473 ships 5.4% 
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life after coming up the hard way. 
His real office, however, is under- 
neath his hat. His branch offices 
are in the shipyards, machine 
shops, training schools, and labor- 
union halls up and down the coast. 
Mac doesn’t write instruction 
books, he builds ’em. 

He goes into the coppersmithing 
shop in the yard, corners the boss, 
tells him in terse shop language 
about the unit course in shipfit- 
ting he’s preparing, and asks for a 
lesson on brazing a cup joint with 
silver solder, with sketches. It 
doesn’t have to be fancy—just 
right. And he gets what he wants, 
in race-track parlance, “right from 


the horse’s mouth”! 


Tuc coppersmithing trade is, by 
the way, the one craft that can- 
not be learned in six weeks, and 
seldom in six months. The cop- 
persmiths’ union still retains 
much of the old guild spirit and 
organization. But there are 
enough of these old-timers—few 
will ever see 50 again—to sprinkle 
in the yards like leaven in a loaf, 
and they boss gangs that are 
learning the trade. Bob Campbell, 
for instance, who worked on the 
Oregon in 1898, and in Mare Is- 
land in 1917 and later in Bremer- 
ton Navy Yard, has a crew he’s 
They learn a lot in six 
months, he says, and farmers 
learn the best. They know how 
to use their hands. 

But it’s Mac Grosse’s job to get 
every trade to write its own text- 
book. Right now he has the men 
in charge of telemotors for the 
steering gears describing the job 
in writing and drawing rough 
sketches to illustrate. From there, 
Mac goes to the union and gets a 
line on the heipers needed on the 
job, if any, and the safety devices 
that are used and what the union 
believes is necessary to keep 
peace in the family. Then Mac 
goes to the instructors in the 
trade schools. And always there 
will be pictures of the job to be 
done and the tools needed. The 
photographs are supplied free of 
charge by the drafting shops, tool 
suppliers, anyone who can. and 
will furnish them. 

Then a new book is assembled, 
edited, and put to press. As it 
comes off, it is sold at cost to a 
hungry public at a rate that would 
make any novelist green with 


bossing. 
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envy. The books go into the in- 
plant training schools, to the 
downtown trade schools that Mac 
“codrdinates,” and to every 
agency that will help produce 
more men to build more ships. 
Planned for California, they have 
not only blanketed the West coast, 
but go east to yards on the At- 
lantic, and to Pearl Harbor. 

That’s only part of Mac Grosse’s 
job. A great hand to follow 
through and t’hell with the theo- 
ries, he keeps a watchdog eye on 
the training schools where a good 
man or woman starting on a 
course in marine drafting, for ex- 
ample, is apt to find himself or 
herself suddenly “graduated” and 
sent out on the job. 

Mac calls these “refresher 
courses” for such people, with a 
very broad interpretation of the 
term, but where he sees aptitude 
and quick learning he will recom- 
mend a pupil to the union for a 
trainee or helper job after a few 
weeks or even days of schooling. 

A look at the deadly serious 
faces of the trainees in the class- 
rooms tells the story. Old men 
and youngsters work side by side. 
Any week, any day, they may 
find themselves thrown into pro- 
duction’s front lines, the weapons 
of their craft in their hands, and 
a great ship’s hull looming over 
them. 

In these classes the electricians 
work “topside” on a mock control 
platform. Shipfitters build ships 
of cardboard and wood, in intri- 
cate detail. Patternmakers make 
real patterns and the far more dif- 
ficult core boxes. Classes are held 
round the clock, day and night, 
each one lasting four to six hours, 
depending on the work. 

Out in the works, Mac Grosse 
explains the conference rooms 
that usually adjoin the personnel 
offices. Here the leadermen and 
foremen meet after hours—or, in 
an emergency, during hours—to 
smooth out some knotty problem. 
On a blackboard, the subject is 
broken down into three parts: 
(1) the problem, (2) the objec- 
tive, and (3) the solution. 

“This,” explains Grosse, don- 
ning his most professorial manner, 
“eliminates irrelevant discussion 
among the men and, above all, it 
saves time.. No beefing, see?” 

But what of the ships? 

Take a look at the Liberty ships 


that are standard in design. |.as; 
Fall the Patrick Henry came of 
the ways in eight months. |.a., 
Spring the schedule for ter 


ships was 34% months. In A\ 

the press reported the laun 

in a California shipyard of th, 
Liberty freighter John Fitch on}, 
24 days after the keel laying |; 
was delivered ready for the se. j) 
a total of only 29 days! Othe 
yards are fast improving 
schedules, some lagging only }, 
days. The national average, hoy 
ever, is 88 days. 

Nor are these Liberty ships the 
ugly ducklings it was feared the, 
might be. Quite the contrary 
Assembled on a production line 
extending across the nation, these 
vessels are as identical as two cars 
of one model, and nearly as 
streamlined. Riding low in the 
water, with raked bows, trim su- 
perstructures, and cruiser sterns 
they knife the waves as gracef\ 
as any ship afloat. 

Looking ahead, space is re- 
served in the engine rooms ot 
these ships for additional equip- 
ment which will give extra speed 
on post-war trade routes. Cargo 
gear is designed for simplicity, 
and yet to meet any handling difii- 
culties likely to be encountered in 
any ports. Emergency equipment 
is complete to the last detail.* 
These are the ships which make 
up three-quarters of the United 
States huge shipbuilding program, 
the ships which are blazing new 
trails in mass transport over the 
ocean trucking lanes of the world. 


Ws: of the “60-day wonders” 
who build these ships? Ask Bob 
Campbell, the coppersmith who 
has built ships for three wars and 
who thinks farmers make good 
learners. Ask him about these 
men. He nods at a distinguished- 
looking man of middle age who is 
heating up a copper pipe. 

“No, he’s not a farmer,” he says. 
“He played a ’cello in a big sym- 
phony orchestra back East. A 
nerve injury forced him to quit, so 
he went to a trade school. .. . Is he 
any good?” Bob holds out his own 
two trade-scarred, competent 
hands. “He knows how: to use 
these. And, mister,” he adds, 
looking you straight in the eye. 
“he wants to win the war!” 





* See Small Business on the Alert!, April, 
1942, RoOTARIAN. 
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A his nation went 
y ahead, Charlie 
bot that might change ev- 
ne iding his job— 
L., think of ship welding. His fath- 
io WO 1 on ships in World War I, is now 
elder for the city of Baltimore. 
A brother, John, is a welder at the Coast 
So Charlie began asking ques- 
a trade—he has Mrs. Graham and 


Carol to feed and jolly—and learned 
i shipbuilding, welding is of utmost im- 
ce. In its infancy in 1917, it has now 
eplaced riveting as the basic trade in 

tes and shapes into ships. 

nore, Charlie found that he could 
While he learned, and that in eight weeks 
Here’s how he did it: 











be a welder. 








Photos: U. S. Maritime Commission 





)-DAY WELDER 





“THOSE were the boys,” brags “Pop” Graham, showing his son the welding gang he bossed in ‘18. 
It included “Grandpop” Graham, too. Charlie is interested, wants to know how he can be a welder. 














ABOVE, LEFT: Charlie goes 
to see Elmer Kenney, ap- 
prentice training director at 
Baltimore, Md., who asks him 
a lot of questions. Then 
Charlie is introduced to the 
application blank, in which 
he gives a complete history 
of himself. He feels he is 
on the way to become a 
welder when his fingerprints 
are taken (above, right) for 
the permanent records file 








LEFT: First thing every 
morning comes classwork 
Here Charlie is learning the 
many different elements that 
go into a ship. At the same 
time he is learning to read 
a blueprint The classes 
are held within the ship- 
yard itself, so that no time 
is lost and plenty of ob- 
ject lessons are handy. 
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COMPANIONSHIP with his fellow workmen-apprentices is one of the advantages 
new craft, Charlie discovers, as he empties his lunchbox with a hearty noon aq; 


—™, 


Ro rt 
WHEN HE HAS learned the basic welds, Charlie 


gets a chance to practice on real ship parts. Here 
his instructor shows him how to fit an electrode. 


CHARLIE and his fellows learn from his mistake. 
A test weld shows uneven deposit of metal (right), 
and the instructor tells the group how it happened. 











AT LAST! Charlie has “graduated” from an apprenticeship to a full-time 
welder’s job. On near-by ships he can see the fellows of his class at work. 


“YOUR DADDY is a welder, now!" he triumphantly tells sleepy Carolyn (right). 
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HIS IS A VIEW of Glasgow, 
Kentucky — pop. 5,790. _ It 
shows the town square, the 
Barren County Courthouse, the 
bandstand, and a block of busi- 
ness fronts. Around this hub re- 
volves the life of a normal Ameri- 
can community. 

Glasgow is old. Virginians of 
Scottish stock planted it here in 
1778—and it has thriven. It buys 
tobacco leaf, cures hams, refines 
oil, makes work pants, and goes to 
bed when it should. The local 
Chamber of Commerce tells you 
that Glasgow is “The Service Cen- 
ter of the Cumberland Valley” and 
“The Aeronautical Cross Lanes of 
America” and probably “The Big- 
gest Little City in Kentucky.” 
Any citizen will tell you that it’s 
a pretty good place to live. 

But there’s unrest in Glasgow 
today. It comes from a kind of 
hunger that facts alone will 
satisfy. Like a hundred thousand 
other towns, Glasgow wants the 
truth about this world of clashing 
ideologies which science has sud- 
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denly deposited upon its doorstep 
and around which its sons are 
fighting. 
observations, opinions—and_ it 
wants them fresh and firsthand. 
Once a year it almost gets its 
fill. That is when the Glasgow 
Rotary Club sponsors an Institute 
of International Understanding. 
As it did last year and the year 
before, so again this Winter the 
Glasgow Club will bring before 
high-school and adult audiences 
four speakers who are singularly 
qualified to discuss a certain phase 
of the total world problem. One 
of last year’s four was once mayor 
of a great German city and had 
fled the Nazi terror. Another was 
an American historian who had 
been on the scene in Europe as 
the fuse burned down to the 
powder. When these men spoke, 
Glasgow listened—and then fired 
questions. Out of these annual 
free-for-alls, Glasgow is develop- 
ing a sounder, a better-informed 
public opinion. 
But Glasgow claims no corner 


Glasgow wants ideas, 


on the idea. We cite its Insti- 
tute here merely as being typical 
of the 150 to 200 others which Ro- 
tary Clubs in North America spon- 
sor, or join in sponsoring, each 
year. Together they reach a total 
annual audience of a million. And 
so universal is the need the pro- 
gram fills that Institutes may 
spring up in Rotary towns in 
Ibero-America and elsewhere. 

But aren’t these Institutes of 
International Understanding out 
of tune with wartimes? Out of 
tune with hate, yes, but otherwise 
exactly on pitch. Listen to what 
one high official in the United 
States Government — which, by 
the way, knows all about and 
fully approves of Rotary’s Insti- 
tutes—has to say: “Organizations 
using the methods of free inquiry 
can create a civilian morale more 
enduring and more powerful than 
can be stimulated by emotional- 
ized propaganda. * 

Now turn the page — and see 
how Rotary’s method of free in- 
quiry works out in Glasgow. 
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GLASGOW is his next stop—but right now Speaker J. Martin Klotsche (hat PROFESSOR Klotsche has just held Shelbyville high-school students 
is in Shelbyville to address its Institute. Kentucky's Governor edge with his firsthand views of Ibero-America—and Past Distr 


in hand 
Keen Johnson (center) and Club Secretary L. G. (‘Pop’) Smith welcome him. gene Pendergrass, of Louisville, who had come to hear him, pump 
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NOW in Glasgow, Dr. Klotsche tours the town and stops at a tobacco warehouse where 
Manager T. M. Woodson (black hat) and Club Secretary E. L. Kerley (right) talk “leaf.” 


LEFT: Still digging at local grass- ON THE Courthouse # 
roots, Dr. Klotsche calls on a_ visitor finds this mol 
blacksmith, tries out his tongs. brave sons of Glasg? 
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“WHEN WILL the Pan-American Highway be finished?” C. H. Flowers, Jr ints an 
answer... and Professor Klotsche, who has visited Ibero-American lands, v have one 
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S afternoon on Institute day in Glasgow—and high-school THE STUDENTS like Dr. Klotsche’s speech and say so frankly with “a big 
and teachers file down to the school auditorium to hear tive for the Professor!” ... Afterward they press around him (below) to c 
Klotsche. A session of this kind starts each Institute. facts from him about his subject, Latin America .. . and he tickles them with 
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A CHICKEN DINNER, Southern style, fortifi “WE MUST SEE to it that we do not rep- 
Rotarian Mayor Winn Davis (left); Orville Siegfried, 1942-43 Club President; and Club Secretary Kerley. takes of the past. . .” Dr. Klotsche wa 
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AND NOW the evening session of the Institute begins. Housewives, history students, bankers, farmers, THE SPEAKER counts steps in the war 
Glasgowans from all walks have come to hear this Milwaukeean speak on “Our World Neighbors.” prime job. .. .” Below: He handles a forum m 
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Rotary ‘Shock Troops’ 
Ride to the Rescue! ~ « 


Swift work by businessmen saves » : ayy | -4 
a bumper crop in North Dakota. WV - 


= DAKOTA has never 
geen anything like it! In one short 
season its long-parched prairie 
lands have come back to produce 
one of the largest crops in the 
State’s history. Rains did it. Even 
Nature seemed convinced that 
“Food Will Win the War!” 

But the blessing was not un- 
mixed. With his sons in the Army 
and hired men scarce as hen’s 
teeth, many a farmer faced har- 
vest desperately shorthanded. 
July heat brought the crisis, and 
Governor John Moses issued an 
urgent call for all available labor. 

Ralph W. Irick over in Wahpe- 
ton had an answer for his locality. 
He’s Chairman of his Rotary Club’s 
Rural-Urban Committee. Right 
off, he signed up every one of his 
34 fellow Rotarians as grain 
shockers and dubbed them “The 
Wahpeton Rotary Club Shock 
Troops.” Then he enrolled dozens 
of other men. Farmers’ calls for 
help funnelled through the local 
Government Employment Office 
to key Rotarians, who mustered 
their squads, bounced them out to 
the fields in a truck. 

Then the shock troops got a sur- 
prise—a reinforcement of 350 
sailormen from the Navy’s local 
Machinist’s Mate School. Their 
commanding officer, a former Ro- 
tarian, had heard Rotarian Irick’s 
appeal at a Rotary Club luncheon 
and had passed it along to his 
boys, and they promptly shoved 
off for the seas of wheat. 

That is Wahpeton’s story in 
brief. The photos tell the rest. 


Photos: Rotarian Donald Lum 





FARMER SWENSON north of town is cutting his wheat, but can't get “hands” so these Wahpeton 
Rotarians, organized as “Shock Troops,” speed out in a Rotarian’s truck, shock the field, save the grain 








WITH another field “up,” the Main Streeters 
hold a parley with Lt. Com. Marvin L. Coon, a 
former Rotarian of Escanaba, Mich. He is com- 


manding officer of a Navy School at Wahpeton, 
and the photo below shows some of his boys 
who waded in to help after their own day’s work 





























SAILORS—in a sea of wheat they may some day eat on the 


WHATEVER they lack in skill as harvest hands, Wahpeton businessmen make 
350 of these Navy men volunteered for evening labor, work: 


up in numbers and in zeal. The grain bundles get no chance to lie and rot. 
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MORE THAN one Rotarian satisfies that urge “to monkey aro 


THERE'S a knack to “setting a shock’—so many bundles this way, so many 
that he has had since boyhood—and besides he’s doing a 


that—-but these citymen catch on, work away despite blisters and backache. 


In no wise did the Wahpeton Rotary Club “Shock Tr 


with regular labor. They were called out only when the su 
“hands” was exhausted, and, like the sailors, they drew the 


“GREEN—but willing” sums up the threshing crew below. Dropping their law- ing. 
books, scalpels, and grocer’s aprons, these Wahpeton businessmen donned 


work clothes, hurried out to this farm, and are pretty largely doing the thresh- 
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Rotarians in 


= is democracy at 
work. I know no method of mak- 
ing democracy effective except by 
politics. Political parties are the 
machinery of democracy. With- 
out them democracy is impotent. 
France fell in 1940 partly because 
her party organizations became so 
numerous and diffuse that they 
failed the people. 

Now, the dictionary gives two 
definitions for “politician.”- The 
first is the one cynics use: “a 
schemer, intriguer.” The second 
definition, “experienced in the sci- 
ence of politics, perhaps a states- 
man,” describes the kind of politi- 
cian Rotarians should, more gen- 
erally, try to become. 

Rotary is a splendid preparation 
for political activity, and an hon- 
est politician should make a good 
Rotarian. Too often we put a lit- 
tle disdain into our voice as we 
refer to someone as a “politician.” 
Personally, no title flatters me 
more. During the two years I 
served as lieutenant governor of 
the State of Connecticut, I swelled 
with pride whenever anyone so 
addressed me. 

My Rotary Club contains men 
with various racial and religious 
backgrounds, and men who differ 
vigorously as to politics. For 
weeks before a recent local elec- 
tion, the “boss” of one party and 
the mayoralty candidate of the 
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Politics 





other regularly sat side by side at 
the Rotary table, although the 
preceding evening they had done 
all in their power to convince the 
voters that their party alone de- 
served the election. 

This is good Rotary. 

Do you think you’re too busy to 
bother with local politics, except 
—if you don’t forget—to vote? Do 
you think politics are “dirty,” be- 
neath you? Well, that attitude is 
the greatest threat democracy can 
have. For if we, as representative 
citizens, carefuliy chosen for 
membership in our Clubs, so hold, 
then someone else will run the 
party and be elected—and that 
someone else may be unable to 
render the service to the commu- 
nity we could. Does not the Ro- 
tary ideal of service — concern 
with the community’s welfare— 
apply equally well to _ political 
service? Of course, the Club must 
not endorse one party or one can- 
didate—and perhaps this desire to 
avoid controversial subjects and 
corporate action has made us 
slothful, as individuals, to do our 
real duty. 

A politician may be an amateur 
or a professional. He may only 
be concerned with his party’s plat- 
form and candidates—or he may 
be a candidate himself. We need 
more “amateurs” in this field, un- 
concerned about any possible 
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By James L. McConaughy 


Pres., Wesleyan University; Connecticut Lieut.-Gov., 1939-41 


profit to themselves. Rotary 
should develop more such “poli- 
ticians.” To do so, we must take 
politics seriously, not disdainfully. 
Also we must give the “profes- 
sional” politicians—the party 
leaders and the elected officials 
credit for the things which they 
accomplish. 

This point of view is tersely 
stated by an Englishman, Fred 
erick Scott Oliver, in The Endless 
Adventure: 

lf we escape from our present pe! 
plexities, it will not be because the 
orists have discovered some fine new 
principle of salvation, not because ed 


itors have scolded, not because we 
} 


have become excited; it will be be 
cause these decent, hard-working, 
cheerful, kKnockabout politicians, 
whose mysterious business it is to 
manage our affairs by breaking one 
another’s heads, shall have jumbled 
something out of their contentions 
which will be of advantage to our 
country; we cannot save ourselves 
without their help 

The American counterpart of 
this statement is found in a book 
by ex-Congressman T. V. Smith, 
of Illinois: 

The politician believes in politics; 
he knows the game’s part fun—and 
means to enjoy it; he knows it’s part 
showmanship—and means to make it 
interesting; he knows it’s part friend- 
liness—and means to promote it; he 
knows it’s much work—and is not 
afraid of it; he Knows politics is the 
machinery of democracy—and means 
it to succeed; he knows that the poli- 












































tician can become the helping hand 
to common men—and he extends his 
hand with courage and pride; he has 
courage to believe that ‘there’s room 
for independent men in politics, and 
he means through devotion to princl- 
ple to be an asset to his party 

Rotary is a good preparation for 
politics, or for elective office. In 
my own case, 20 years as a Ro- 
tarian was the best training I had. 
Without it I would have been a 
colossal failure. 

Rotary should give a man three 


traits which a politician must 
have, to succeed. First: tolera- 
tion. All kinds of people make 
up a Rotary Club; within the 


Club, all are alike; there are no 
pedestals for anyone. So with 
Too often the man with 


goes 


politics. 
above - the - average ability 
into political life—within a party 
or as a candidate—and fails, 
chiefly because he holds himself 
superior to the everyday fellow, 
and shows it. If he does so, he 
cannot be a good, successful Ro- 
tarian, either. Too many of us, 
perhaps unconsciously, have as 
our motto: 





In matters controversial 
My perception is quite fine ; 

I always see both points of view, 
The one that’s wrong, and mine. 


Second, a Rotarian knows that 
one can accomplish anything in a 
Club, or community, only by com- 
promising wisely. Most of us have 
friends who, when an issue is pre- 
sented, demand 100 percent ac- 
they “won't play 
ball.” No Club ever progresses 
on this basis. No one has all of 
truth—even if he thinks he has. 
The old adage “One foot up and 
one foot down, that’s the way to 
Londontown” is true of a Club, 
and of politics. We usually can- 
not progress so far as we wish in 
social, or Rotary, or political re- 
form, The man who quits because 
he does not get his way makes a 
poor Club member, and an impos- 
sible politician. 

Some say that a compromise is 
“selling out”; not so. The dic- 
tionary calls a compromise “the 
settlement of a difficulty.” You 
never can please everyone. Prog- 
ress comes from the wise choice 
of the progress that is possible, 
even if it is far less than your 
hopes. William James correctly 
defined democracy as ‘“‘a system in 
which you do something, and then 
wait and see who hollers.” That 


ceptance, or 
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is the time for wise compromising. 
Experience in Rotary should 
make a man realize this, and prac- 
tice it wisely. 

Third, Rotary teaches a man to 
play the game, to be part of a 
group and loyal to it, even if he 
does not always like everything 
it does—or fails to do. The strict 
individualist never makes a good 
Rotarian—or a good politician. I 
am sorry for the man who feels 
himself superior to his party or- 
ganization—and shows it. 

Perhaps you know some way to 
make democracy effective without 
party organization—I do not. 
Personally, I think every Rotar- 
ian should, as a minimum, con- 
tribute to his party’s expenses. 
If he will go further and use his 
influence to get the principles in 
which he believes adopted, and 
the candidates he prefers nomi- 
nated, so much the better. Politi- 
cul parties have been called “the 
midwife of democracy” and “the 
peacemaker of democracy.” If 
you do not get just what you 
want, never sulk in your tent; you 
are not practicing Rotary’s ideal 
when you do. So you dislike or 











“DO YOU think you're too busy to bother 
with local politics, except... to vote?” 


distrust the party boss? To 
but you cannot displace hin 
a better man by condemning 
the outside. Or you do n 
lieve in bosses? Well, so 
has to be the leader; no part 
live unless it has a head. 

The ablest politician of th: 
decade, James A. Farley, 
speech to college students 
this about parties: 

Public opinion in a democra 
to find some way of expressing 
in an orderly and effective fa 
This we do through political p 
which give effective form to t} 
sires of the public and the vie 
our citizens. The organization 
litical parties and the using of th: 
express the public will is the w 
politicians. It is they who must 
monize conflicting points of view 
must reach compromises; who 
look always for the greatest con 
divisor of public opinion and giv: 
result, form and substance. In } 
tice this means reaching agreem 
on candidates, on policies, and on 
islation which meets the needs o 
country. One may almost say 
whenever the politician fails, d 
racy fails. In some countries ab) 
where politicians were unable to y 
out a general unity, when parties 
vided and subdivided to an intolera} 
degree, and when agreement could 
be had on men and measures, 
structure became so weakened 
dictatorship was invoked as a reli 
from confusion. 

Many Rotarians who are now 
cynical about political servic 
would doubtless serve if the offic: 
really attracted them. A Stat 
office, yes; but that of school-board 
member, or city councilman, 0: 
assemblyman, no. Well, the home 
front is where you find the heart 
of democracy. If local govern- 
ment commands the interest of 
men like Rotarians, the rest will 
take care of itself. Unfortunately, 
“for one man interested in local 
politics there are 100 interested in 
State politics, and for each one 
active in State affairs there are 
100 who are concerned about 
Washington.” 

Democracy can be made to 
work in various ways. Here are 
four: by purchase—bribes, pay- 
ments for offices; by pressure 
one bloc insisting on its welfare 
even at the expense of the larger 
good; by propaganda—presenting 
only one side of a question, deti- 
nitely striving to inflame preju- 
dices; by politics. 

I prefer the last. That is why 
I am gratified when Rotarians 
take an active interest in politics. 
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By T. E. Murphy 


Gs December 7 the Ameri- 
ean railroads have accomplished 
the greatest movement of men 
nd materials from one place to 
mother that the world has ever 
seen. 

More than 5 million soldiers 
have travelled an average of 1,500 
niles in troop trains. Millions of 
new passengers—businessmen on 

ar errands, vacationists gas- 
rationed off the highways, soldiers 
n leave—have upped passenger 
traffic to the highest point in 20 
years. Meanwhile, tanks, guns, 
ammunition, food, all the thou- 
sand-and-one things America’s 
armed forces and its allies need, 
plus materials moving to war fac- 
tories, plus ordinary civilian goods, 
have been rolling over the rails 

by far the greatest freight load 
ever carried by any railroad sys- 
tem anywhere, any time. 

The railroads have done all this 
so efficiently that it has made sur- 
prisingly little difference to the 
ordinary citizen. Commuters take 
the 8:20 as always. The milk, the 
grapefruit, the out-of-town news- 
paper, arrive as usual. You are 
still free to buy a ticket from 
Lewiston, Maine, to Los Angeles, 
California, or any point between. 
At worst, you may have trouble 
getting a lower berth on a speci- 
fied day, or may arrive a little late. 

Just to pin this down with fig- 
ures: The railroads are hauling 
90 billion ton-miles of freight a 
month. The highest figure ever 
before achieved was 37 billions, 
in 1929. They are moving this 
record-breaking load with 7,000 
fewer freight locomotives and half 
a million fewer freight cars than 
they used in 1929. Passenger 
travel is 4 billion miles a month— 
as if every man, woman, and child 
in the United States rode 35 miles. 

But figures are cold. To sense 

the drama of the rails, stand some 
night in the shadows of an em- 
barkation dock and see the trains 
arrive at intervals of ten minutes, 
on the dot, and disgorge men and 
equipment alongside the dark bulk 
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Photo: U. S. Army Signal Corns 
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A TYPICAL scene on America’s vast rail network. Fifty billion ton-miles of freight are be- 
ing hauled every month—the greatest freight load ever carried by any railroad system. 


of the ship that will take them 
overseas. Take a look at the mill- 
ing crowds in any terminal sta- 
tion. Some have war money in 
their hands, taking their first rai- 
road trip in years. Half the swirl- 
ing mob are men in uniform, 
travelling on special duty or on 
leave. Stand on the platform of 
any main-line station any night 
and watch the freight roll by—on 
passenger schedule, as often as 
not. 

There are stories of achieve- 
ment that railroad men tell with 
obvious pride. By the morning of 
December 8, when Congress was 
assembling for the declaration of 
war, troop trains were already 
rolling. The Army asked for 2,000 
sleeping cars—-and immediately. 
It got them; 1,500 Pullmans had 
been held in reserve for military 
use since the Fall of 1941. In 
seven weeks 600,000 troops were 
moved to the Pacific coast while 
million-dollar streamliners lay on 
sidings to let them pass. It was 
the greatest troop movement in 
America’s history, and it was done 
secretly and without a hitch. 

When the radio flashed the news 
of the Pearl Harbor raid, a convoy 
of ships lay in an East-coast port, 
loaded with planes for England. 
The planes were unloaded from 
the ships, reloaded on flatcars, 
rushed across the continent, 
stowed in other ships—and were 


on their way to Hawaii in four 
and one-half days. Fast going. 

A freight train of 73 carloads of 
never-mind-what was rolling into 
Chicago when the news of war 
came. <A ship which could carry 
this trainload of unpleasant conse- 
quences must leave a Pacific har- 
bor in 75 hours. Could the con- 
signment catch the ship? A quick- 
witted railroad man remembered 
that one of the few locomotives in 
the world that could possibly do 
the job was making up a routine 
train in the yards. He caught it 
before it got out on the line. It 
picked up the war train and put 
it alongside the ship with four and 
a half hours to spare. Again de 
luxe streamliners gave right of 
way. 

When a division is to be moved, 
900 passenger cars and 3,000 
freight cars may have to be as- 
sembled at one camp. In the 
course of 36 to 48 hours these cars 
will move out as 50 to 70 trains, 
rolling fast, with right of way over 
everything. Thus, when there’s a 
special job to be done, the rail- 
roads do it. 

gut the real job the railroads 
are doing in this war is the day- 
by-day, all-weather, mass move- 
ment of freight, a job so big that 
it is almost beyond comprehension 
and description. It is being done 
by the know-how of hundreds of 
thousands of men built up through 
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decades, plus coéperation — such 
cooperation among railroads as 
they were never able to achieve 
before, such coéperation with and 
by government as they had never 
hoped to see. 

Government is represented in 
the person of Joseph B. Eastman, 
Director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. During World 
War I the Government took over 
the railroads and operated them 
under William G. McAdoo. 

“T am no McAdoo,” says East- 
man. “The Government has not 
taken over the railroads at all. 
The present arrangement is more 
like a partnership, or perhaps a 
protectorate. The purpose of this 
office is chiefly to prevent conges- 
tion, to secure maximum equip- 
ment, and to call a halt to waste- 
ful and unnecessary operations.” 


H.. IS, to use a shopworn word, 
a coordinator. He has issued few 
orders, and these few mostly to 
accomplish things the roads could 
not do singly. 

Out of some cities where com- 
peting railroads were vying to 
offer service to shippers, freight 
cars weighing 22 tons were Car- 
rying as little as two and three 
tons of freight. Eastman’s Gen- 
eral Order No. 1 set a six-ton min- 
imum; this was upped by stages 
and by September 1 had become 
ten tons. Which helps explain 
how the roads are carrving a third 
more freight than they ever car- 
ried before, with only three- 
fourths as many cars in service. 
Cars loaded, which statisticians 
have always used as the measure 
of railroad traffic, increased less 
than 7 percent in the first half of 
this vear, but ton-miles went up 
more than one-third. 

Another factor that is unroman- 
tic but enormously important is 
the wav cars are now being kept 
moving. It is commonly said the 
railroads broke down under the 
strain of the first World War. 
Railroad men will tell you em- 
phatically that it was the shippers 
who made that trouble: they used 
freight cars as cheap and con- 
venient warehouses —they cost 
only $3 a day demurrage. 

But that is history. This time 
shippers took it unon themselves 
to prevent a car shortage. Some 
months before Eastman came into 
the picture, they had set up vigi- 
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lante committees * of shippers 
which did, and are doing, good 
work. To take a single but typi- 
cal instance, there was the whole- 
sale fruit dealer who had the bad 
habit of allowing his refrigerator 
cars to stand loaded on the siding 
from Friday night until Monday 
morning. A local committee asked 
him to stop the practice. No re- 
sults. On a second visit the com- 
mittee was not so pleasant. “How 
would you like to have an em- 
bargo slapped on you?” they asked 
the recalcitrant merchant. ‘We 
think we can arrange it.””. He was 
cured, as were thousands of other 
freight receivers, not many of 
them so stubborn. Days spent un- 
loading freight cars have been cut 
down one-fourth. 

Other problems came pelting 
along, one after another, each re- 
quiring special handling. You 
know about oil, of course, but few 
people realize what a tremendous 
job has been accomplished. 

Once upon a time the railroads 
handled a lot of oil in tank cars. 
Later, pipe lines, tank ships, and 
tank motor trucks all but killed 
that traffic, and thousands of tank 
cars have been resting on side 
tracks for years, like draft horses 
retired to pasture. 

When the U-boats began sinking 
the tankers, John J. Pelley, presi- 
dent of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, said the railroads 
could deliver 200,000 barrels of 
petroleum products to the East 
every day. He was laughed at. 
But the railroads pitched in and 
made his boast good. It took a 
lot of doing. An Eastman order 
forbade the use of tank cars for 
runs of less than 100 miles; that 
released 4.000 cars. Oilmen were 
instructed to plan their shipments 
in block so that solid tank-car 
trains could be made up—five or 
six days from the Texas fields to 
Boston. Deliveries now run 830,- 
000 barrels a day. 

Alcohol was a headache. The 
thirst of smokeless-powder plants 
and synthetic-rubber plants for 

* These groups, known more precisely 
as car efficiency committees, were organ- 
ized by the Regional Shippers Advisory 
Boards and constitute an extension of the 
important work those Boards have been 
doing for nearly 20 years into some 500 
more communities. The 20,000 shinpers 
who are members of these Boards control, 
among them, the movement of almost all 
the commercial freight in the United 
States. Volunteer codéperative organiza- 
tions, these Boards hve set a high record 
in their predictions of future traffic and in 


their performance in helping the railroads 
handle traffic efficient!v.—Eps. 


alcohol is gargantuan. An unim. 
portant item of railroad | 
swelled to a major problem. 
quantities of blackstrap mo! 
had to be moved from Gulf | 

to alcohol plants in the East 

sea route being unusable. © 
had to be brought from the \\ 
“High wines,” the 140-160 proo 
alcohol produced in whisky dis: 
leries, had to be shipped in 

for the first time, by men who 

no experience and no facili 
One Kentuckian borrowed a 
den hose to siphon from his \ 
into a tank car for his first shi) 
ment. In spite of all difficultie 
143 million gallons of alcoho 
somehow reached destination 

Colliers out of Hampton Road 
used to bring north 13 million ton 
of coal a year—about half of \\ 
England’s needs. The wolf pack 
off the coast stopped that; and th: 
railroads must take over, moving 
some 6,200 cars of coal a week 
Just as the roads have had to take 
over the domestic freight that 
moved via the Panama Canal. 

At one time during the last war 
there were more than 200,000 
loaded freight cars — about one- 
twelfth of all the cars in service— 
consigned to Atlantic ports and 
no ships to take the lading. There 
were cars of anchors for ships 
whose keels had not been laid, 
carloads of piling on sidings for 
shipyards not sure to be built 
This wholesale misuse of equip- 
ment absorbed the equivalent o! 
about 1,800 miles of railroad track 
in terminals, reducing railroad ¢a- 
pacity to handle freight by a fift! 

It can’t happen this time. 


Bax: Association of America! 
Railroads supplies the ODT wit! 
detailed information on traffic 01 
every division of every railroad 
every hour of the day. When 
some distant yard a freight coi 
ductor highballs his engineer to 
get a 100-car train in motion, th 
news comes clattering in over one 
of the myriad teletypes in th 
basement of ODT headquarters in 
Washington. Here a master sheet 
of the movement of all cars, loade« 
and empty. on the 121 major lines 
is kept up to the minute. Anothe: 
sheet gives a picture of conditions 
at the 12 most important ports 
Shipments can enter these port 
areas only on permit from a board 
representing the Army, Navy, 
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War Shipping Board, and the Brit- 
h Ministry of War Transport. 
The entire railway system of the 
country has been “channelled” 
into three east-west and seven 
north-south routes, much like the 
highway system. If route No. 1 
shows signs of congestion, traffic 
is diverted to routes 2 and 3. 
Eastman is the last man in the 
world to assert that the ODT is 
making all this operate as well as 
It is the railroads that 


it does. 


are doing the job; his office helps 
them coordinate. It is the rail- 
roads, for example, that set up the 
American Car Pool which stands 





31 percent fewer employee fatal- 
ities and 742 percent fewer pas- 
senger fatalities than in the same 
period in 1929, one of the safest 
years in railroad history. 

Neither the railroads nor the 
ODT are kidding themselves that 
the peak has been reached. They 
realize that the annual influx of 
700,000 motor trucks to help carry 
the freight load has already 
dwindled to an available pool of 
80,000—and that the shift-over of 
this burden will be an added 15 
percent tocarry. Passenger busses 
are growing fewer. Already steps 
are being taken for further tight- 


Photo: Association of American Railroads 








STREAMLINERS wait while a nation's troops get right of way. More than 5 million Ameri- 
can soldiers have averaged 1,500 miles on troop trains since the Pearl Harbor attack. 


ready to send freight cars any- 
where, any time, to any shipper 
who needs them —and even to 
anticipate such needs. 

Nor are the railroads, in their 
feverish activity, letting their 
roadbeds go to pot and their roll- 
ing stock wear out. Maintenance 
of equipment and roadbed is good. 
A spot check of 22,000 freight- 
train movements one day recently 
disclosed only 12 trains failing to 
reach their yards on schedule. In 
January, 1940, 16 percent of all 
the engines in the United States 
were laid up for repairs; in May 
of this year only 8 percent. 

In spite of the fantastic levels 
to which both passenger and 
freight movements have risen, so 
far in 1942 there have been 26 
percent fewer train accidents with 
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ening of the transportation belt to 
meet these needs. Railroads have 
loaned locomotives to one another 
to meet sudden emergencies, and 
this practice will grow. 

A few weeks ago the Army 
ordered eight carloads of cement 
to be sent from LaSalle, Illinois, 
to Clinchfield, Georgia, and shortly 
afterward the Army got a phone 
call from ODT. ‘You are order- 
ing cement from Illinois and we 
find that there are 500,000 barrels 
of cement in storage in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, and another 170,- 
000 just a few miles from the point 
where it’s needed. How about 
cancelling the shipment?” 

That wasn’t magic nor telepa- 
thy. It merely meant that one of 
the 40 accountants who now and 
again make a spot check of 140,000 


waybills, representing a day's 
shipment for the whole country, 
came across the item and thought 
it looked phony. This kind of 
analysis may lead to some drastic 
revisions in purchasing habits and 
cut down cross shipments A 
soup company in New Jersey may 
be sending out ten carloads of 
soup to Pittsburgh the same day 
a soup company in that city is 
shipping ten carloads into New 
Jersey. Maybe you like the Pitts 
burgh soup better—but that will 
be one of the trivial inconven 
iences of the war, because cross 
shipping is going to be reduced 
to a minimum 

“We know it’s unpleasant,” says 
Eastman, “but it’s a small sacri 
fice to make—and we'll try to be 
as reasonable as we can.” 

When the railroads emerged 
from Government control in 1920, 
management was criticized for not 
having plant, equipment, and fa- 
cilities that would take care of 
America’s trade and commerce. 
Ten years later business collapsed 
and railroad management was 
criticized for having too much 
plant, too many facilities, and a 
surplus of equipment. Many in- 
sisted that about one-third of the 
railroad plant should be junked. 
Critics were sure the roads could 
not handle the peak traffic volume 
in 1939. They were sure they 
couldn’t meet the traffic demands 
in 1940. They were positive it 
wouldn’t be done in 1941 and abso- 
lutely certain it couldn’t be done 
in 1942. It is being done 

In addition to pride of achieve- 
ment and natural patriotic mo- 
tives, there’s hardly a railroad 
man in the country who isn’t 
goaded to higher performance by 
the thought—‘“If we fail, the Gov- 
ernment will take over.” So far 
the railroads are the only major 
industry in the United States 
which has not been subject to 
criticism on the floor of Congress. 
Because of the splendid work rec- 
ord of the past few years, the sins 
of the past have been forgiven or 
forgotten. 

All any railroad man hopes for 
these days is that he will be per- 
mitted to keep them rolling and 
that government will continue, in 
the person of Joe Eastman, to co- 
d6perate, codrdinate, and regulate, 
without using the heavy hand of 
Federal control. 
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MANY a salvage idea comes from trade as- 
sociations. This one—saving grease—was 
suggested by the soap and glycerine group. 


44 ERCHANTS of the same 

iii trade never meet but to 

the public danger!” 

That quotation is attributed to 
Adam Smith back in Seventeen- 
Hundred-and-Something. What 
he said may once have been true, 
but it won’t do for ’42. No, sir! 
Everytime Hardwareman Hank 
sits down with Hardwareman 
Harry at a Chamber of Commerce 
luncheon, for instance, you and I 
and the whole public gain. And 
take their trade association, an in- 
strument for the public weal if 
there ever was one. I did just that 
—I took it. 

To find out what craft associa- 
tions are doing now in these grim 
days of war, I wrote to a flock of 
them in the United States and 
Canada. Asked some pretty per- 
sonal and pointed questions, too 
—and got answers! Craft and 
trade associations, I can tell you, 
are in the war—and fighting! 
Here is how; here are six roads 
up which they are pushing the 
war effort: 

First: They are codperating 
with Government agencies. to 
spread word of every fund drive 
and salvage campaign among 
members, urging speedy action. 
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TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


Sn ZFime of War 


BY WaLTerR B.PiTKIM 


Second: They are coming up 
with a stream of original ideas. 
For instance, the rubber-salvage 
drive in the United States was 
and is being handled by service 
stations, because William R. Boyd, 
Jr., head of the Petroleum In- 
dustries War Council, offered 
these facilities to the Government 
in the name of the entire petrole- 
um industry. The Soap and Glyc- 
erine Association suggested the 
collection of household greases to 
make more explosives. The Non- 
Ferrous Metals Institute proposed 
the present metal-salvage drive. 

Third: Trade associations are 
suggesting new ways to use their 
products and are turning their 
laboratories to research for war 
production. The Portland Cement 
Association has developed data 
for strategic road building, for 
airport paving, for saving rein- 
forcement steel. The pulp and pa- 
per mill superintendents devoted 
their convention program to the 
study of maintenance without 
new machinery. 

A cotton growers’ association 
has worked out ways fully to use 
the products of cotton for food for 
human consumption, feed for 
meat products, clothing and shel- 
ter for Army, Navy, and civilians, 
and for explosives. 

Fourth: They are figuring out 
ways and means of helping their 
members cushion the shock of 
switching from peace to war pro- 
duction. Quite a few associations 
report having labor bureaus with- 
in the association so that skilled 
employees would not be lost, ex- 
cept to the Army and Navy. The 
Meriden, Connecticut, Manufac- 
turers Association set up a clear- 
ance bureau to prevent pirating 
of labor, but at the same time to 
protect the workingman by not in- 
terfering when a change could 
bring him a better position. The 
National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation finds supplies for con- 


tractors whose normal sourc: 
been shifted to war work direct}: 

Fifth: Trade and craft associa 
tions are interpreting rulings {ro 
Washington and Ottawa for 
members. While a big compan 
can maintain an office in Wash- 
ington which analyzes legis] 
before it becomes law and advis: 
the head office of coming change: 
a small business cannot afford ji 
An association of small co) 
panies, however, can, and us) 
does, give the same service. Re- 
sult—the member of a nationa 
sociation can often know in 
vance his tax and other probl 
Some associations have gon 
far as to have accountants set up 
systems for their members, with 
a standard cost-accounting 
method, and set up a “reserve fo! 
taxes” accounting practice for 
them. One association even has a 
field force of accountants to set wu 
the books for its members! 

Sixth: These many associations 
are doing a thousand and one 
other things for their members 
for the trade, and for the publi 
Here are a few: 

A ride-swapping index for 
city-wide association, to save gas 
and tires. 


Placing employees in the war 


effort where they’ll be the most 
useful to everyone. 

Helping members to chang 
over to war production. 

Radio programs for the war e! 


fort on either company- or ass0- 


ciation-paid time. 


In Canada the Construction \s- 
sociation suggested a joint labor- 


employer council in the trade 
which was constituted and is now 
acting to prevent friction. 


The American Gas Association 
worked out a plan for plant pro- 


tection against saboteurs. 


The Illinois Telephone Associa- 


tion has prepared a pamphlet on 
the use of telephones in civilian 
defense and has made a list 
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emergency power plants available 
for its members in case of need. 

A farmers’ association has 
worked out plans to reduce field 
work and still maintain produc- 
tion, with a saving of labor (which 
members cannot get) and of tires 
(the same here). 

Another farmers’ group worked 
out an exchange of needed tools, 
which are no longer available in 


the market. Because of the labor 
shortage, an exchange of labor for 
harvests was also worked out. 
Still another farmers’ association 
built additional storage space for 
grain crops, to make transporta- 
tion easier by reducing the peak. 

| think it’s pretty plain that in 
the war effort, trade associations 
are proving of exceptional value. 
They have justified themselves by 
helping the _ public, avoiding 
waste, and speeding up produc- 
tion where needed. But what of 
the future, when the war-wracked 
world is to be rebuilt? 

“We shall occupy a_ position 
after the war equal to the one 
we held before the war,” writes 
one executive. “Manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and others long ago 
learned the economies resulting 
from codperative effort.”’ Another 
sees greater need for associations 
because the post-war trend will 
be toward collectivism, both pub- 
lic and private. 

“Business must do a better job 
of fact gathering and analysis,” 
writes a third, “plus planning.” 
But he adds that lack of vision 
and courage will defeat the asso- 
ciations unless they get busy! 

One correspondent sees the 
Government replacing trade as- 
sociations with bureaus, boards, 
and commissions—unless, as he 





says, they do the’ job themselves. 
A spokesman for a lumber asso- 
ciation points out that there 
would be no standards in his 
trade nor any impartial body to 
administer these standards with- 
out the associations. A retail mer- 
chants’ association remarks that 
without the credit bureaus there 
can be no proper handling of con- 
sumer credits—and credit  bu- 
reaus are association functions. 

Adam Smith thought, 200 years 
ago, that any association of men 
in the same line resulted in harm 
to the public. But facts and fig- 
ures refute his words—and never 
more unmistakably than today. 
One man wrote me: “Please advise 
all that trade associations welcome 
suggestions for their improve- 
ment from the customers. If the 
practices are wrong, they can be 
corrected. If they are right, we 
can correct the misunderstand- 
ing.” 

Many a busy Rotarian took time 
from harassing schedules to 
write me the facts I’ve passed 
along to you here. I’m in debt to 
them—and also to the scores of 
others who poured in the grist for 
the six previous articles in this 
series. We've poked into a lot of 
corners and have turned up some 
new, and I hope useful, ideas in 
our look at Small Business on the 





Photos: (Page 30) OCD, Chica- 
£0; (below) International News 








30 Million Scrappers! 


A major boost for the U.S.A. salvage 
campaign—which trade associations have 
backed from the start—is due October 5. 
On that date the new Junior Salvage 
Corps begins a nation-wide, house-to- 
house canvass. Over 30 million boys and 
girls of school age are eligible to mem- 
bership, and will scout out, bring in, or 
report the location of every ounce of 
scrap in their neighborhoods. If the ex- 
perience of Britain is a criterion, the pro- 
gram will succeed famously, but it calls 
for the closest codperation of State and 
loca! salvage committees, school offi- 
cials, parents, some 875,000 teachers, 
and the entire public—which, of course, 
includes Rotary Clubs and Rotarians. 
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Alert. Because the article you've 
just read concludes the series, 
let’s cast an eye back over the 
furrow we've plowed: 

Small Business on the Alert! (April)— 


how a Rotarian stove maker converted his 
plant to lifeboat manufacture. 

Fishing Tackle to Bombers (May)—the 
story of four more Rotarian manufacturers 
who have switched from the production of 
fishing reels, washing machines, et cetera, 
to the making of war goods 

How to Pool Your Tools (June) how 
Toledo, Ohio, and other towns inventoried 
their manufacturing facilities and put 
them to work on war contracts 

Vaking oO for Unneeded Salesmen 
(July how two companies—making and 
vending metal products respectively—met 
the priority situation and put their sales 
torces on new scents 

Shoe akers Who Don’t Stick to Lasts 
(August)—a shoe manufacturer, a fou 
tain-pen maker, and others who have 
“converted” to serve and to survive 


Retailing NOT As Usual (September)— 
new tricks in the trade of the merchant 
who has found ways to keep on top of war- 
made problems ; vs 

That, with the craft-associations 
story, is the picture—and a 
mighty heartening one, I'd say. 
I’ve always had a lot of faith in 
the middle-class businessman. I 
have still more now. Keep up the 
good fight. brother! 
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Fellowship is heaven, and lack of fel- 
lou ship is he ll = 

Fellou ship is life. and lack of fellow 
Ship is death; 

ind the deeds that ye do upon the 


earth, it is for fellowship's sake that 


ye do them. 
WILLIAM Morr! 


N GERMANY and Italy, in 
Spain and in Japan, and in 
many another country where 

Rotarians once mingled in weekly 
fellowship, Clubs exist no more. 
But so tough is the stuff of Rotary 
fellowship that former Rotarians 
driven from their homelands have 
set up active groups in lands 
where they have found refuge. 

You could have found one in 
Paris five years ago, composed of 
Rotarians who left Spain at the 
time of the civil war. You could 
have found them in Shanghai and 
in Hong Kong, before those teem- 
ing cities were overrun. They 
weren't Rotary Clubs—rather, just 
groups of ex-Rotarians meeting. 
But anyone who visited their 
luncheons couldn’t but thrill to 
the tenacity with which the mem- 
bers clung to the Rotary ideal of 
service and the Rotary spirit of 
fellowship. 

The names of those two Chinese 
groups tell a story. Shanghai be- 
ing China’s big port, the word 
“outport” was used to designate 
anything in China outside of that 
city. Remembering that “tiffin” 
over there means “luncheon,” you 
can then understand why Rotar- 
ian exiles from all parts of invaded 
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China called their group the Out- 
port Rotarians Tiffin Club. At 
Hong Kong it was the even more 
descriptive Vagabond Rotarians 
Tiffin Club. 

Rotary Clubs in China have long 
been outstanding for the high 
quality of their members, so it nat- 
urally turned out that both these 
“Tiffins” were rich in leadership. 
So many ex-Rotarians were in the 
Shanghai group that the Presi- 
dents and Secretaries of dis- 
banded Rotary Clubs presided 
over and planned their weekly 
meetings at various restaurants in 
rotation, harking back to the orig- 
inal idea of Paul Harris from 
which Rotary took its name. 

In London, Rotarian refugees 
meet each week as the Inter-Allied 
Rotary Fellowship. They organ- 
ized early in 1940, and drew their 
membership from exiles flocking 
there from overrun countries on 
the Continent. The group has 
grown steadily and now numbers 
some 50 members. Casimir Zien- 
kiewicz (pronounced ‘“Zeen-key- 
eh-witz’’), former editor of the 
Polish Rotary magazine, is secre- 
tary. To visit the group is an in- 
spiration. 

Now swing back to New York 
City. I dropped in on the New 
York Overseas Rotary Fellowship 
at one of its fortnightly sessions 
(each second and fourth Wednes- 
day) in the panelled rooms of the 
Horizon Club. This group has 69 
members representing 14 nation- 
alities from 33 disbanded Clubs— 








repatriated Americans, Belgi 
Poles, Czechs, Frenchmen, A 
trians, Yugoslavs, Britons, H 
landers, Finns, Spaniards, Da 
Letts, and Swiss. Irrespectiv: 
race or religion, the men mi! 
in the same spirit of tolerance 
respect for one another that 
find in any Rotary Club 
even in Palestine, where the o 
place Arab and Jew can meet 
a level of fellowship is at Rota 

These New York Fellowsh 
pers have come through hell 
erally. Many of them have |} 
their property confiscated, so 
of them have lost folk near ai 
dear. Ina strange but hospital! 
land they tenaciously cling to t 
ideals that have caused them 
be driven into exile; they hung 
for the friendliness they 01 
knew as Rotarians. 

Mariano Font, who brought t 
Spanish Rotarian exiles togeth« 
in Paris five years ago, started t! 
New York Fellowship. A Spania 
by birth, for 29 years he wa 
resident of Paris and the Eu 
pean manager for Dun and Bra 
street. He shifts gears from la 
guage to language without tou 
ing the clutch, and whenever n«¢ 
essary quickly turns comme! 
and speeches into English as i! 
peccable as his attire. When 
Latin-Americans who had a' 
tended the Toronto Conventi 
dropped in for a friendly visit 
Mariano, with polish and ease, a 
dressed them in both Spanish a! 
Portuguese. 
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Many of the speeches are by 
members, who speak of their work 
roblems. Among the outsid- 
ers invited to address them was 
Walter D. Head, of Montclair, New 
lersey, a Past President of Rotary 
ernational, who delighted and 

surprised all by speaking in 

ich. He characterized the 
ent world catastrophe as an 
portunity — eventually. When 
eace comes, he said, then Rotar- 
schooled in goodwill and un- 
tanding will have their great 


Each meeting opens with all 
nembers standing for a few mo- 
ents in silent tribute to those 
vho have lost their lives or are in- 
terned. This ceremony, it was 
explained to me, is in lieu of sing- 
ng, for Rotary singing as North 
American Rotarians know it, or 
[| knew it when I was a mem- 
ber of the Tokyo Rotary Club, was 
eldom a part of the customs of 
Rotary Clubs from which these 
men hail. 
Members take their chairs when 
gong sounds. That gong inter- 
ested me, and I learned that it was 
gift of Charles Henricks, Imme- 
liate Past President of the New 
York Rotary Club. The menu al- 
ways has a Parisian, possibly a 
Viennese, touch. Each serving 
ludes that famous rum-flavored 
Russian sponge cake, baba-au- 
hum. Soon the cigar smoke is 
dense, as friends chat with friends. 
Conversation is in a babel of 
ngues, but through it runs the 
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international esperanto of jovial- 
ity. That is not to say that these 
men aren't serious. They can be, 
tremendousiy so, when they are 
talking of blocked or frozen funds, 
the handling of appeals of ac- 
quaintances wh 
come to America; their serious- 
ness is unfathomable when they 
speak of relatives and friends 
back there. 

This Overseas Fellowship isn’t 
a Rotary Club, of course, though 
each member has voluntarily sub- 
scribed for THE RoTarIAN. It has 
no charter and couldn’t possibly 
get one. But you can’t sit through 
their meetings without realizing 
that the fellowship and the ideal- 
ism fostered in their various home 
Rotary Clubs took deep root in 
their hearts. They have learned 
how to codperate, and frequently 
you hear them discussing a busi- 
ness problem with one of their 
members in an effort to help him 
solve it. They are mindful, too, 
of charitable appeals as befits Ro- 
tarians, past or present, and many 
of them frankly look ahead to the 
day when they can return to their 
homelands and help reéstablish 
Rotary there. 

But their personalities inter- 
ested me above all else. Being a 
repatriated American myself, I 
was accepted as one of them— yet 
I could view the spectacle of these 
exiles mingling in warm fellow- 
ship with the interested detach- 
ment of a native of the land that 
had given them haven. 


» also vant to 


London 
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One father and son were ma- 
chine-tool makers back in Bel 
gium. A noted French film man, 
producer of La Maternelle, is a 
Woolworth’ 


recentl 


regular attender. 
Belgian competitor has 
joined. One of Europe’s most di 
tinguished authorities on vitamin 
frequently sits at the horseshoe 
table. A former Mayor of St 
Cloud, that suburb of Paris whicl 
was known in ancient history a 
the City of the King of Rome, i 
member. Only short years ago he 
was President of.the Paris Rotary 
Club and of an Army truck-manu 
facturing concern. 

Rene Maison, noted Metropoli- 
tan Opera singer, belongs — and 
when he was announced, he face- 
tiously sang his classification. On 
Dutch member was in The Neth- 
erlands at the time of the invasion, 
then in Java, from which he mir- 
aculously escaped. A stock broker 
from Manila is one of the several 
American refugees from foreign 
lands. A list of vocations repre- 
sented would include, beside 
those mentioned, timber, rubber, 
medicine, leather, elevators, per- 
fumery, jewelry, diamond cutting 
textiles, book publishing, radium, 
and orchestra conducting. 

These men are grateful for the 
hospitality of America. When 
blood donors were requested by 
the American Red Cross, they or- 
ganized a Legion of Alien Blood 
Donors. Boris Pregel, who became 
a Paris Rotarian in 1932, was one 
of the directors. Months later the 
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Red Cross advised the New York 
Overseas Fellowship that their 
first blood donations were used in 
The Philippines. 

Why don’t the Fellowship mem- 
bers become Rotarians? The an- 
swer is that many of them couldn't 

not in Clubs operating under the 
Standard Constitution and By- 
Laws. A few will, no doubt, in 
course of time, as they root them- 
selves in business and acquire 
classifications which are “open.” 
When first they set foot on alien 
shores, they often were “visitors,” 
but they couldn't go on indefinite- 
ly as such—nor did they want to. 
That’s why they have set up their 
groups. 

Whoever might question the vi- 
tality of Rotary should visit the 
till existing Fellowships in Lon- 
don or New York. They have 
proved that fellowship with a 
mall and informal “f” is a real 
thing and that it can transcend 
the barriers of personal disaster, 
great distances over land or sea, 


national boundaries, and _6lan- 


guage. Brought together by fate 
and misfortune, these men bask— 
and I do think that is the word— 
in the friendliness they have cre- 
ated out of the embers of memory. 
They have faith in Rotary, and 
they have faith in the eventual 


















Jimmy Young is a nimble young man 
who, after graduation from Johns 
Hopkins University, went to Tokyo. 
There for 13 years he managed the 
"Japan Advertiser,” English-language 
newspaper, corresponded for the In- 
ternational News Service, and enjoyed 
fellowship of the Rotary Club.  In- 
deed, it was at a Rotary affair that 
he pressed suit with the visiting Amer- 
ican girl who is today Mrs. Young. 
Jimmy's dispatches late in 1940 were 
not altogether pleasing to the Govern- 
ment and, as those who have read his 
"Behind the Rising Sun'' remember, 
he was held incommunicado in jail 
for 61 days. He is now back in "the 
States," lecturing and writing books, of 
which his most recent is "Our Enemy." 











triumph of embattled democracy. 

The former Rotarians who com- 
pose these Fellowships will, I 
predict, realize their dreams of be- 
coming nuclei of wholescme re- 
generation for their home coun- 
tries when the war is over. That 
hope is one of the ties that binds 
them together now, and they are 
zealous in their determination that 


the Rotary ideal shall be key 
glowing in their own lives. [t js 
true, as Immediate Past Presiden; 
Tom J. Davis told the Inter-.)}}j, 
Fellowship in London, that th 
Rotary Clubs have suspended jy 
15 nations, their former members 
are keeping Rotary of their re. 
spective lands alive and ready to 
act when the time comes. 

Until you, Mr. Rotarian Reader 
have been through wars and 
bombings, in and out of prison and 
internment camps, and have final- 
ly reached the security of your 
own country, as have I, you cannot 
conceive of the happiness and the 
freshness of pleasant associations 
among your Rotarian kind. [| can 
understand why and how former 
Rotarians, dislocated by violence 
from accustomed routines and as- 
sociations, flock together. And | 
can sense the deep, under! 
loyalties of these men to a fellow- 
ship that symbolizes and gives ex- 
pression to their thwarted hopes 

We who are American Rota! 
—I’m now an honorary membe! 
at my old home town of Spring- 
field, Illinois, where my fathe: 
also a member and hasn’t missed 
a meeting in 16 years—take fel- 
lowship for granted. But were you 
pushed around by the “slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune 
and were the nonessentials of you! 
personal and Rotary life sloughed 
off one by one, I’m sure you would 
be just like those involuntary past 
Rotarians in London and Nev 
York. You would hunger so f{o! 
Rotary fellowship that somehov 
you and others in like condition 
would be drawn together and 
would give rebirth to that in Ro- 
tary which you would have real- 
ized is most dear: fellowship 

















ABOVE: Fellowship flourished 
around a luncheon table at the 
Outport Rotarians Tiffin Club in 
Shanghai, China. This group, now 
disbanded, in 1940 helped the Ro- 
tarians of Shanghai to raise more 
than $5,000 (Chinese currency) 
for the Relief Fund for Rotarians. 


RIGHT: Following the first meet- 
ing of the Vagabond Rotarians 
Tiffin Club at Hong Kong, busy 
island off China's south coast, a 
picture record of the event was 
made. Here it is. Since Hong Kong 
fell, this group no longer meets. 
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In Town Meeting the great 
secret of political science was 
uncovered and the problem 
solved—how to give every in- 
dividual his fair weight in 
the government, without any 
disorder from numbers. 
—EMERSON 


LATOSBURG is any small 

New England town—popula- 

tion, about 3,500 people. It 
has an elm-lined village green 
with a monument, a cannon, a 
flagpole, and benches in it. At the 
head of the green stands a steepled 
white church. Across the green 
is another building, also white. 
This is Town Hall. 

Upstairs are offices of the three 
selectmen—who are also the tax 
assessors—the town clerk, the tax 
collector, the Water Department, 
the Department of Old Age and 
Relief, and the highway superin- 
tendent. On the end of the row is a 
large office that is looked at some- 
what askance by the occupants of 
the others. It shelters the local 
representative of the WPA, the 
county agent for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and 
any other nonlocal functionaries 
who have temporary business in 
Platosburg. 

Downstairs in Town Hall is a 
single large assembly room, rein- 
forced at one end by a kitchen and 
by two physiologically utilitarian 
chambers. During the week the 
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services of this part of Town Hall 
may be engaged by various lodges, 
the Woman’s Club, the Boy 
Scouts, or the Town Band. Town 
Hall is open to any group, by per- 
mission of the selectmen, except 
the first Monday in March. That 
is Town Meetin’ Day. 

It has always been thus as long 
as the oldest citizen in Platosburg 
can remember, which is “since 
Abe Lincoln was Pres’dint.” But 
even 200 years before that the 
present Town Hall was standing 
on the same spot. The Widow 
Jamison, whose grandfather seven 
generations removed signed the 
original purchase agreement buy- 
ing Platosburg Town from the 
Narragansett Indians, keeps in 
her parlor highboy the first record 
book, bound in bullock hide. If you 
approach her just right, she'll 
show it to you. 

On page one, in a faded but bold, 
feather-flourishing script is: “God 
be our witnesse that on this 
eleventh daye of April in the year 
of our Lord 1659 the fifteen serv- 
ants of ye King whose names are 
here below affixed, and their famil- 
ies from the neighboring town of 

did take up landes in ye 
town of Platosburg so called and 
did aportion the landes is here set 
down.” 

Entries which follow have been 
a source of many subsequent legal 
headaches. A typical description 
of a parcel of land is: “and good- 


Albert Benson 
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By Millard Faught 


man Blake shall have the lot of 
land lyinge easterly from the Ovs- 
ter Pond to the large Elm tree 
with a split trunk and thence to 
a flat gray boulder along the Her- 
ring brooke.” 

One entry notes that “Caleb 
Beal was fined before ye meeting 
five shillings for taking ye Lord’s 
name in vain and for mending his 
fence on the Sabbath.” Most of 
the entries occur in groups unde! 
the headings, ““At a lawful town 
meeting,” or, “At a meeting of ye 
town duly assembled.’ Occasion- 
ally it is recorded that decisions 
were made “by the most voices.’ 

Books in the town clerk’s office 
bring these records down to date 
Almost every major tremor in 
American history—wars, panics, 
the westward movement of pop- 
ulation—has caused a ripple to 
pass through Platosburg’s town 
meeting. Only one thing remains 
the same and that is Town Meet- 
ing itself. The moderator who 
conducted town meeting in 1776 
could have run the annual show 
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last Monday, March the second. 

But anyone who has the impres- 
sion that a town meeting is a “con- 
clave of saints” in a “metropolis 
of patriots” is woefully in error. 
All men in Platosburg are created 
free and equal, but they are not all 


equal social thinkers and they 


bring to town meetin’ all the vin- 
dictiveness, ignorance, and _ polit- 





MR. DENTON 

ical sculduggery—as well as the 
sincerity, temperance, tolerance, 
and wisdom that can be found in 
any free and equal people. The 
true magnificence of town meeting 
is that it can distill from such 
heterogeneous spirits so pure a 
democratic nectar. 

The real success of town meetin’ 
in New England, however, may lie 
in its sociable as opposed to its 
social significance. Take the last 
one in Platosburg, for example. Ed 
Burns, who drives the truck that 
takes Platosburg’s milk to the rail- 
road, started his pickup at 5 
o'clock instead of 5:30, because 
he’s also the moderator. The farm- 
ers were up a half hour early too. 
So were their wives, for pies and 
baked beans and homemade pic- 
calilli have to be packed and ready 
for the noonday dinner at the 
Congregational Church. 

Town Hall is open at 6 A.M. and 
balloting begins for one new se- 
lectman, a tax collector, a town 
treasurer, a town clerk, and a 
highway surveyor. Most are 
elected for one year, but actually 
the same ones serve year after 
year—as long as they maintain 
good behavior in office. As Ed 
Burns, perennial moderator, puts 
it, “We usually have seven ‘lected 
‘ficials here in Platosburg, and one 
extry politishun. Jest now the 
extry is Joe Mason. Every year 
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he runs agin any one of the seven 
that’s out o’ favor with the town 
folks temporary. Two year ago he 
won the highway surveyor’s job 
away from Bill Wilson on account 
of Bill took to connivin’ too much 
with the WPA bunch. But then 
Bill become Scoutmaster and next 
‘lection he got his old job back.” 

The polls close at 1 P.M. and the 
“new” officials are introduced at 
the dance held at night, following 
the wind-up of town meeting. 

Town meetin’ doesn’t get under 
way Officially until 10:30, but by 9 
there is always a good crowd on 
hand. By unwritten agreement the 
menfolk gather around the mod- 
erator’s rostrum, while the women 
assemble in and around the 
kitchen at the other end. The men 
go over the controversial articles 
in the warrant, and electioneer. 

At the March, 1941, town meet- 
in’ there were 35 articles to be 
voted on and 34 of them were the 
usual things: appropriations for 
town expenses, road repairs, wel- 
fare and old age, new ladders for 
the fire truck, to lengthen the 
town wharf, to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Planning Board, etc. 

It was Article 35 that was going 
to make this year’s a memorable 
session. It read: “To see if the 
town will authorize the flotation 
of $50,000 in municipal bonds, to 
be matched by an equal appropria- 
tion of Federal funds, for the erec- 
tion of a new high school.” 

Mothers of children in school 
were for the new building and 
were agreed that this year they 
would “get out and show the men 
a thing or two about running town 
meetin’.” The Booster’s Club, 
strongest woman’s group in Pla- 
tosburg, had been agitating for 
weeks in favor of the step, even if 
it meant a dollar increase per 
thousand in the tax rate. 

Main opposition to the new 
school was coming from the older 
men and from the School Board. 
Four Board members had gone up 
to the old high school one Sunday 
and had discovered that, after 25 
years or more, their initials were 
still carved on their old desks. In 
a burst of nostalgic reminiscence 
they had issued a sentimental re- 
port defending the status quo 
against a costly innovation. 

Between 10:30 and noon some- 
thing of a town record was hung 


up. When the bell on the Congre. 
gational Church clanged the news 
that “town meetin’ lunch” was 
ready, 23 of the 35 articles in the 
warrant had been voted on. Fo 
the next hour dozens of pies, pans 
of baked beans, bowls of choy 
and bountiful assortments of 
cakes, cookies, sandwiches, and 
nourishing odds and ends were 
also disposed of. 

About 20 minutes before time 
for the afternoon session, the Rey- 
erend James Stokes got into his 
Ford, bought new last year over 
the criticism of the more fruga] 
members of his congregation, and 
drove down to the house of a Mr. 
Denton, a Summer resident from 
Boston. There was a ripple of 
head turning when the “Summer 
feller” came in; then the School 
Board chairman got the floor. 

“T tell you, folks,” he declared, 
“with what’s going on in Washing- 
ton and wars all over the world, 
we can’t afford to tie the town 
down to a long-term debt like this. 
What’ll we do when the war’s over 
and another depression hits the 
country—and us with the tax rate 
up a dollar a thousand?” 

“Mister Moderator,” sang out a 
deep but feminine voice. 

“Mrs. Field.” 

Everyone, including the moder- 
ator, perked up. It wasn’t too 





often that a woman spoke up in 

meetin,’ and Mrs. Field, Booster’s 

president, was a “sharp one.” 
“If the whole world had 0’ built 





REV. JAMES STOKES 


more schools and less battleships 
before now, we wouldn’t be having 
to worry about so many wars and 
depressions.” Turning her full ire 
on the School Board chairman, she 
went on, “You, Mister School 
Chairman, you’re the head of the 
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iraft board, too. How can 
id our boys off to defend 
acy and their country 
ll you expect to give them 
nd it with is a gun! We 
it least do a good job of 
i¢ them what they’re ex- 
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clearing his throat, “for allowing 
me the privilege of addressing you. 
As some of you know, I have been 
summering here in Platosburg for 
several years. Like a number of 
others from near-by cities who 
have bought abandoned farms and 


ticle 35 exchanged glances with 
the Reverend Mr. Stokes, then 
quickly got to his feet. 
“Mr. Moderator!” he said in a 
stentorian voice. “Question!” 
“Question!” boomed from every 
corner of the well-filled room. 





THE SCHOOL BOARD chairman got the floor. ’... With wars all over the world we can’t afford to tie the town down with a long-term debt.’ ” 


pected to fight for. And here you 
want to keep on trying to educate 
them in that 56-year-old barn of a 
school that’s already handling 


twice the number of pupils it was 


built for.” 
The chairman squirmed. If a 


vote could have been forced right 
then, Article 35 might have 
squeezed through. But, one after 


inother, additional opponents of 


the new school edged the voters 


ack into the economy rut. 
The Reverend James Stokes 


stood up. “Mr. Moderator.” 


Reverend Stokes.” 
“T would like the permission of 


the voters for Mr. Denton, one of 


ir Summer residents, to address 
“Is there any objection to hear- 
g Mr. Denton?” asked the mod- 
itor. There was no audible op- 


position to this unusual request, 


the Reverend Mr. Stokes was 
eld in high esteem. 
“Thank you, ladies and gentle- 
en,” began brisk Mr. Denton, 
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other agriculturally useless prop- 
erty here, I am quite interested 
in your local government.” 

As he spoke the words “aban- 
doned farms,’ his audience 
squirmed. Apparently oblivious 
to their galling import for New 
England townsfolk, he _ blithely 
pressed his argument home. 

“But though we nonresidents 
are not permitted to vote in town 
meeting, we do pay taxes. I speak 
for myself, but I am confident I 
share the sentiment of other Sum- 
mer property owners when I say 
I would regret your building a 
new high school at this time. Pos- 
sibly I am prejudiced, for my own 
children do not go to school here, 
but may I suggest that if your tax 
rate goes too high, you may drive 
away people who otherwise would 
buy your abandoned farms—and 
pay you taxes. Thank you.” 

Mr. Denton sat down amid a 
sputtering buzz of whispering. A 
member of the informal “steering 
committee” seeking passage of Ar- 


Ed Burns slammed down the 
bung starter he was using for a 
gavel. “All those in favor of Ar 
ticle 35 raise your right hand,” he 
ordered. And to the tellers, “Count 
‘em careful!” 

The tellers obviously heeded the 
advice, and presently the modera 
tor announced, “A hundred and 
ninety-three in favor. Those op 
posed?”’ 

The count was 86. Platosburg 
was to have its new high school 

At the rear of the hall, the Rev- 
erend Mr. James Stokes turned 
solemnly to Mr. Denton and ob- 
served audibly, “Too bad—but the 
town seems to think it’s a good 
thing. But maybe they’ll econo- 
mize enough on other expendi- 
tures to offset the cost.” 

Mr. Denton nodded. But there 
was a shrewd glimmer in his eyes, 
for he, too, knew that the only 
thing that will influence a Yankee 
voter in town meetin’ more than 
an appeal for economy is an out- 
sider telling him how to vote 
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il... A, I wanna go home!” 


Whoever has heard that wail as 
he has herded a tired tot through 
the streets and stores of the big 
town will agree that cities weren't 
made for children. The child 
starts off, wide-eyed and gallopy, 
but soon wishes he were at home 
in bed—and so does his parent! 

Now that happens in Melbourne 
just as it happens in New York or 
London or Shanghai. But Mel- 
bourne, Australia’s second-larg- 
est city, has an answer. It’s a 
wondrous nursery run by the Vic- 
torian Railways. To find it, just 
follow those two women through 
the morning rush-hour crowds in 
the Flinders Street Station. 

Both board an elevator which 
whisks them to the upper story 
of the station. They alight before 
a large desk manned by nurses. 
One woman is chic. She is leading 








a boy and carrying an 
infant of two months. 
The other mother is 
squat, a little grubby. 
With her are four chil- 
dren. Both women are waited on 
instantly. Behind them presses a 
gaunt soldier with two crying chil- 
dren in his arms. His eyes are a 
little wild. He would rather face 
the enemy than wrestle babies. 
Rapidly a card is made out for 
each child with orders for the day. 
Is the baby breast fed? When is 
his bottle due? Do the older chil- 
dren have broth, vegetables and 
gravy, roast lamb and vegetables, 
custard, apples, milk, biscuits, 
orange juice? When do the chil- 
dren sleep? Are there extra dia- 
pers and rompers? All this is 
checked off carefully. Duplicate 
slips are given the parents. Then 
all three take the elevator to- 
gether. “Big accommodation, 
that,” the soldier ventures. The 
two women warmly agree. And so 
would you. Let’s look around. 
The walls of the reception room 


A TYPICAL SCENE at the registration desk 
in the Melbourne railway-station nursery. 


Photo: © Herald Feature se,, 
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dance with animal figures in the 
best tradition of Tony Sarg. Color, 
light, and beauty are the keynote. 
In a corner is the office of the 
sister-in-charge. For babies there 
is a cot registration room. In one 
of three soundproof cot rooms 
they are placed for safekeeping. 
In all, there are 46 cots. The light 
is soft and diffused. The most 
modern hygienic methods are used 
in cleaning dishes, in cooking and 
serving food, and in the care of 
clothing and bedding. Children 
suffering from colds or communi- 
cable diseases are not admitted. 

For the older children there is a 
changing room where fathers and 


About a nursery in an Australian railroad station that frees parents for war work 
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Photo: Victorian Gov't. Railways 
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THE NURSERY playroom is a land of dreams-come-true for the children. It’s safe, too 


mothers may replace play clothes 
with street dress. Handsome 
pants and-rompers may be hired. 
Once a baby is in his play suit, 
he enters the spacious open-air 
playground, which can be closed 
from rain and cold. This is 
a paradise for children, lo- 
cated as it is over the tracks. 
Real trains come and go 
throughout their stay. Be- 
yond is a view of flowering 
trees and shrubs. 
Experienced kindergarten- 
ers have been employed to 
provide interesting play, 
reading, and handcraft for 


the youngsters who are parked for 
the day. There are swings, toys 
of every kind, all of which are hy- 
gienically treated every morning 
Older children are separated from 
smaller ones. At noon those who 
can feed themselves eat at large 
tables in a corner of the play- 
ground. The rate, exclusive. of 
food, is a shilling for the first two 
hours, fourpence for each addi- 
tional hour. Since the opening in 
June, 1933, more than 150,000 chil- 
dren have been served. 

The accompanying photos tell 








Toys are disinfected daily. Experts supervise 


the story better than words can, 


but they may slight one important 
point: that here in the nursery 
all class distinctions disappeat 
The children from homes of refine- 
ment romp with those of the 
navvy’s wife—and everybody is 
happy about it 

To the many Rotary Clubs that 
help support similar day nurserie 
all this will have a familiar ring 
To others it may bring a bright 
new idea 
as war calls fathers to the front 
and mothers to the factories 


one of deep importance 


LUNCHTIME finds young appetites keen—and the food equal to them. Dieticians guard its 


preparation. ... Babies, too, are welcome here. 


Experienced nurses give them minute care. 
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Photos: Australian Nat’!. Travel Assn. 
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THE BROTHERS Pinzon are not without honor 
in their own land, for they, along with Co- 
lumbus, were pictured on stamps issued in 
1930 by Spain. Vicente commanded the Nina; 
Martin, the Pinta; Columbus, the Santa Maria. 
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Stamps courtesy of Rotarian N. G. Picht 











Birthday Note 
IN FOURTEEN hundred and 


ninety-two Columbus sailed the 
ocean blue. But would he have 
reached America if it had not 
been for the two Pinzén brothers? 
That's a classic debate among 
Latin-American historians, and on 
this the 450th anniversary (Octo- 
ber 12, to be precise) of the dis- 
covery, it is of interest to review 
the contention of those who hold 
that Columbus wasn't the singu- 
lar hero that your grade-school 
history books made him out to be. 
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Too Much Credit & 


By Francisco Monterde 


Eminent Mexican Historian 
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= HAVE deified Colum- 
bus; they have surrounded his ex- 
ploits with an aura of fallacy 
which endeavors to explain a 
great social movement as the iso- 
lated actions of a few great men— 
men who appear without forerun- 
ners, act without associates, pass 
without posterity. They have tried 
to make of Columbus a martyr, a 
seer, a hero, a saint amid the 
damned, the sole seeing man 
among the blind, a daring man 
threatened with being thrown in- 
to the sea by cowards.” 

With these words Carlos Per- 
eyra, the great Mexican historian, 
begins his book Spain’s Accom- 
plishments in America. He con- 
tends that the light of fame beats 
too brightly on Christopher Co- 
lumbus and that if mere men are 
to be acclaimed for the discovery 
of America, much credit should go 
to two almost forgotten men, the 
Pinzon brothers. With Senor Per- 
eyra’s thesis I am in agreement. 

Consider, first, that in one sense 
the discovery of America was in- 
evitable. The world of the 15th 
Century, its blood being quick- 
ened by the Renaissance, was in 
revolt against its boundaries. That 
intrepid Venetian, Marco Polo, 
had spread fabulous stories of the 
wealth of Cathay, a land we know 
as China. 

It is true that the common man 
of that day thought the world was 
flat, but scholars had decided 
otherwise. And proof was not ut- 
terly lacking, for hadn’t Portu- 
guese ships felt their way around 
the edge of Western Africa? And 
caravels flying the flag of Castille, 
one of the countries. making up 
modern Spain, had reached that 
western outpost of the Eastern 
world, the Canary Islands. Many 
eyes were searching far horizons, 
wondering what lay beyond. 

Then, too, there were the salty 
yarns spun along the wharfs of 
Lisbon in Portugal and Palos in 


Spain by the audacious sea dog 
America had bee; 


themselves. 


conceived in their imaginati, 


minds long before it was born jn 


geography and history. 
Against such a_ backdrop 


S 


" 


y 
A> 


peared the figure of Christopher 


Columbus, shuttling back 


forth between Spain and Portugal 


This man of unknown nationality 


was shy, reserved, studious, petu- 


lant—and, in the correct sense. 
creator. 


da 


Over in Germany, in the 1450s 
there was a man now known to 
history as Johannes Gutenberg 


+ 


He took the winepress of the vint- 


ner, the block printing of the dyer, 


and other known devices, added 


a 


bit of imagination, and “invented” 


printing. Similarly, 


brought together lessons learne 


Columbus 


d 


from maps, the tales of the sea- 


men, possibly 


“invented” a new 
spices and riches of Cathay. 

Therein lay his 
Columbus 
not,” so Pereyra wisely notes. 


rumors of Le 
Ericson’s discovery of Vinland i 
1000, and other facts and hypot! 
eses of common knowledge, an 


le 


route to th 


was a genius — “but 


p 
if 


n 


| 


A 


genius, for 


tT 


“a 


genius among idiots and still less 


a lamb among wolves.” 
—its nobility, church, 


All Spai 
middl 


n 


fe) 


class, and seamen, and, finally, its 
kings—gave him hospitality, live- 


lihood, encouragement for 


his 


plans, and means for their fulfill: 


ment. 


What retarded their early com- 
pletion was Columbus himself. He 
had no wish to work merely for 
the advancement of science; (0 


discover for the 
ploration. 


sake of ex: 
“He was,” continues 


Pereyra, “ambitious, grasping. He 


was a dreamer, a_ mystic, 


prophet—of that there can be n 


a 


0 


doubt: but he had the soul and 


talons of a userer!”’ 


Castille and the other Spanish 


kingdoms were still fighting the 


Moor, which limited the funds 
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manpower available. Yet Co- 
lumbus asked not only for money 
ind men—he demanded a State 
thin the State, with himself as 
ruler. He wanted to be an admi- 
ral, holding hereditary dominion 
over any lands he might discover, 
plus a large share of the profits. 
Twice he presented his conditions, 
and they were twice regretfully 
refused. 

On his way to France, to place 
his schemes before the rulers 
there, Columbus stopped at the 
Monastery of La Rabida. Fray 
Juan Perez was so fired by Colum- 
bus’ ideas that he went posthaste 
o the Court and secured an invi- 
tation for Columbus to appear a 

rd time and money to permit 
him to dress appropriately. But 
Columbus, emboldened perhaps 
by this favor, would not abate his 
demands one whit. A third time 
he was refused. And then, hav- 
ing reluctantly started anew for 
France, he was stayed at the 
Bridge of Pines, near the border. 
An officer of the Court, Luis de 
Santangel, had interceded once 
more for him. 


Tue Moorish war was still bear- 
ing heavily on Castille’s  ex- 
chequer, but Aragon, whose King 
was now Royal Consort of Castille, 
promised to furnish the necessary 
money—at a very pretty rate of 
interest! The hard _ conditions 
were signed, and Columbus, now 
an admiral, went to Palos with 
orders for ‘‘three caravels, 
manned by free or conscripted 
crews.” 

But at Palos, Admiral Columbus 
met new troubles. Not active op- 
position, for he bore a royal com- 
mand, but there was a “sit-down 
strike” by owners of ships, ship 
chandlers, and sailors. However 
eloquent Columbus was in moving 
geographers and royalty, he had 
no appeal to simple sailors. 

Now, the drama. Martin Alonso 
Pinz6n enters. While on a pil- 
grimage to Rome with his son, he 
had been given by the Pope’s 
librarian a map of the round 
world showing how by sailing 
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IF ANY portraits of Columbus were made during his lifetime, they have disappeared. 
This, the oldest known, by Paolo Giovio, appeared in a book of “Famous Men,” in 1596. 


westward one could reach the 
East. It is probable that Martin 
Alonso Pinzon had it in mind to 
make the attempt within a year 
or two, but here was Columbus at 
Palos already with a royal bless- 
ing. So Martin Alonso showed his 
map to the Admiral and the logi- 
cal thing happened. They joined 
forces. 

Columbus still lacked caravels, 
so Pinzon supplied two that he 
himself owned. He captained one, 
the Pinta, and his brother, Vicente 
Yanez Pinzon, became captain of 
the other, the Nina. And for Ad- 
miral Columbus, Martin Alonso 
Pinz6én (who was related to half 
of Palos—the important half) se- 
cured the largest ship, the Santa 
Maria. Columbus’ other difficul- 
ties faded under Martin Alonso’s 
influence, and soon instead of a 
reluctant “conscript crew” all 
three vessels were manned by 
trained and willing seamen. 

On the third of August, 1492, 
they set sail—westward! Soon 
the three ships put into the 
Canary Islands to repair damages 


suffered by the Pinta, but on Sep- 
tember 6 they weighed anchor 
once more. 

How terrifying must have been 
the unexpected variation of the 
compass needle which became ap- 
parent on September 13! Could it 
be that the world was really flat 
and they were nearing its edge? 
Today we know that the magnetic 
pole is not at the true North Pole, 
but how did Columbus and Pinzon 
explain it to their hel msmen—and 
to themselves? The very next 
day, however, land birds flying 
near-by, and limbs of trees and 
bits of other land vegetation float- 
ing alongside, helped allay fears. 

On the 25th of September, the 
ships hove to, and Martin Alonso 
and Columbus passed their charts 
back and forth by a hand line 
rove between the ships. The re- 
sult was disquieting, for their 
maps showed land—and before 
them stretched the limitless sea. 
Yet they went on. 

According to the colorful leg- 
ends, it was soon after this that 
sailors aboard the Santa Maria 
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THIS OLD PRINT shows a caravel under construction. Two of these picturesque broad- 
beamed vessels—the Pinta and the Nina—accompanied Columbus’ Santa Maria on its voyage. 
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in Archive 


AN ANCIENT print showing Columbus taking leave of Isabella and Ferdinand. Trying 
to pack every detail into his limited space, the artist included the keepers of the exchequer 
counting out money in the tower, and the last loads of sailors putting off for the ships. 


threatened to throw Columbus 
into the sea. Equally fanciful is 
the contrary legend that Colum- 
bus wanted to return, but his 
crew refused to put about, and 
carried him, willy-nilly, to his 
glory. Both are false. 

It is true that there was dissat- 
isfaction aboard the Santa Maria, 
though not on the ships com- 
manded by brothers Pinzon. How- 
ever, it was only among the worst 
of the sailors, and there was some 
reason for it: their captain, Colum- 
bus, was a “foreigner,” and he had 
not proved the best navigator in 
the fleet. It is also true Columbus, 
no doubt a bit discouraged, offered 
to return, but the Pinzén brothers 
urged going on. 
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“Let us sail 2,000 leagues before 
we put about,” Vicente Yanez is 
said to have replied, and Martin 
Alonso counselled the Admiral, 
“Put a dozen of your malcontents 
in irons, or throw them in the 
sea. And if you hesitate to do so, 
I’ll come aboard and do it for 
you!” 

That night, Columbus was on 
the bridge with Pero Gutiérrez. 
About 10 o'clock, they thought 
they saw a light moving in the 
darkness ahead, but when the 
watch came at their hail, the light 
had disappeared. At 2 o’clock the 
following morning, the 12th of 
October, Juan Rodriguez de Ber- 
mejo—or it may have been Rod- 
rigo de Triana, we cannot be cer- 


tain—saw a “white spit of sand” 
He—or they—cried out and fireq 
acannon. The three ships came 
about and lay to, to await day- 
light. And there was a quarre] 
about who should receive the 
prize the Admiral had promised 
for the first to see land! 

At dawn on Friday, October 12 
1492—just 450 years ago—(Co- 
lumbus leaped from a small boat 
to the muddy shores of an islet, 
called by the natives “Guanahani,” 
With him were the two Pinzones. 
and each of the three carried 3 
banner—those of their Catholic 
Majesties, and that of the Cross 
Was it Cat Cay? Or Samana? Or 
Watling Island? 

At any rate, America was dis- 
covered! The wild yarns of t} 
sailors had come true. Was it due 
to Columbus and the royal 
charter? Or the daring and th« 
wealth of the Pinzénes? We knoy 
that each of them later explored 
further on his own account: Vi- 
cente Yanez was indeed the first 
European to cross the equator in 
the New World. 

Or was it due to the temper and 
spirit of the times that so moved 
men that, with or without Colum- 
bus, or even the Pinzones, the dis- 
covery was inevitable? I am in- 
clined to the latter, agreeing with 
Carlos Pereyra: “It was with this 
as with everything Spain at- 
tempted—success due to private 
enterprise and the toil of the 
masses: the strong, capable, in- 
herently noble, common people.” 


) 
it 


On Exploring Further— 


As Historian Monterde has 
pointed out, October 12 is 
the 450th anniversary 0! 


America’s discovery by Columbus 
Perhaps you will want to do a bit ot 
further exploratory reading, and ob- 
tain more light on the question con 
sidered in the article above. Here al‘ 
several suggested works: 

A most recent book is Admiral 0/ 
the Ocean Sea, by Samuel Eliot Mori 
son (Little, Brown, 1942, $3.50), a b 
ography of Columbus illustrated wit! 
maps and drawings. 

Salvador Madariaga, distinguished 
Spanish statesman and writer, has 
written a thorough and scholarly work 
on the Admiral and titled it Christo- 
pher Columbus (Macmillan, 1940, 54) 

In July, 1939, the American Histor 
ical Review presented C. E. Nowell’s 
The Columbus Question: A Survey 0} 
Recent Literature. It included a bib 
liography and reviewed some of the 
questions in dispute about Columbus 
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i SHALL NEVER forget my journey to 
Rotary Club of Montreal on July 21. 
I was a guest at Mrs. J. R. Sheffield’s 
itiful Camp Iroquois in the Adiron- 
d s, and, accompanied by Professor 
al Mrs. Haight of Yale, I travelled 
er, arriving at Montreal late in the 
rnoon of the 20th. Arthur C. Mor- 
( the warm-hearted and _ efficient 
President of the Montreal Rotary Club, 
ived us at the Mount Royal Hotel, 
one of the best hotels in North America 
the local home of Rotary. The next 
at noon I addressed the Rotary 
cheon; about 600 were present, in- 
cluding some invited ladies. The pro- 
gram was on a Canadian nation-wide 
okup, and I spoke over the radio, talk- 
ing ad lib. for three-quarters of an hour. 
| spoke on the relations between 
Canada, Great Britain, and the United 
States, as I regard it of supreme im- 
portance that there should be no 
shadow of distrust in our joint effort. 
\bout half an hour after the talk, 
there came a congratulatory wire from 
the Rotary Club of Victoria, B. C., 3,000 
miles away. Apparently conditions on 
ie air were perfect, as I had letters 
and messages from various points in the 
Dominion. My friends and I were so 
cordially and_ efficiently and_affec- 
tionately treated by the Canadians 
under the leadership of President Mor- 
ton that this journey will be forever 
bright spot in our memories; and 
the last moment when six of us sat 
down for a farewell with the Black 


t} 
( 


Horse. . . 

[ am very glad this visit of mine came 
0 soon after the Rotary Convention; 
Canada and the United States are two 
sreat independent nations, and we must 
ilways show the world we can live to- 
gether without fighting and hatred. 

One of the things that pleased me 
most about this Rotary visit was the 
extremely kind comment in the Cana- 
dian newspapers; this was of course 
personally gratifying, but what gave 
me the utmost satisfaction was the evi- 
dence that my speech was received ex- 
actly as I had hoped it would be—that 
is, in increasing the good feeling be- 
tween Canada and the U. S. A. One’s 
intentions might be good and the effect 
quite otherwise; here both were good. 

* * * 


My friend Bill Stack, captain of Yale’s 
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Books and Things by 
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1939 football team that defeated Har- 
vard (fact), sends me an amusing clip- 
ping from an advertisement on the first 
page of a Honolulu newspaper. He says 
it is a libel; he is not sure whether I 
should institute civil or criminal action. 
Anyhow here it is: 

William Lyon Phelps, president of 
Harvard University, told the follow 
ing story on Albert Einstein ; 

When I had the honor of presenting Dr. 
James Bryant Conant, the president of 
Harvard, for the degree of LL.D., I said 
“in his whole life he has made only 
one mistake; and that is now about 
to be rectified.” 

I always look back with pleasure on 
the one year I actually did teach Eng- 
lish at Harvard; then I spent the rest 
of my life at Yale, becoming eventually 
Lampson Professor of English Litera- 
ture. A Boston newspaper called me 
(typographical error?) Lampoon Profes- 
sor; whereupon I received a charming 
compliment from the Harvard Lam- 
poon. 

* * * 

Fiction (as in the above newspaper 
advertisement) is often stranger than 
fact. But here is one of those cases 
(also from Honolulu) where fact is 
stranger than fiction. Read the new 
book The Raft, by Robert Trumbull, 
the very able editor of a Honolulu 
newspaper. This small book of about 
200 pages is crammed with miracles, all 
of which happened. Harold Dixon, Tony 
Pastula, and Gene Aldrich—three men 
not in a boat but on a rubber raft, eight 
feet by four over all—on the vast ex- 
panse of the Pacific Ocean lived 34 days 
without any supply of food or water, 
and travelled a thousand miles. Dixon 
was in command; their total supplies 
were a pocketknife, a pair of pliers, an 
automatic pistol that “soon became 
useless from corrosion,” and a length of 
line. They had no food, no water. 
They caught a little bit of food out of 
the sea and a bit out of the air, although 
the far greater probability was that they 
themselves would be food for the sharks 
that occasionally surrounded them; 
they got tiny swallows of water by tak- 
ing off their clothes and soaking them 
when it rained. The total amount of 
food and water they obtained was not 
enough for one good meal. The miracle 
is that they survived. 

An interesting fact is that during the 
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William Lyon Phelps, Educator, Reviewer, and Author 

















entire 34 days they had only one move- 
ment of the bowels [ remember that 
in a serious account of men and women 
in a lifeboat for some days without food 
and water (written by Mark Twain, but 
not funny! Oh, not at all funny!) he 
said that although they ate nothing 
they had movements of the bowels 
every day! But their voyage was noth 
ing like so long as that recorded in 
The Raft. No superlatives can even be 
gin to describe what these three men en 
dured; their bodily and mental suffe! 
ings, and how they faced them. Read 
the book; it will go down in history a 
one of the most amazing adventures in 
the history of the human race. God 
bless the people who made that rubber 
raft, say I! 

And I must pay my respects to Robert 
Trumbull, who modestly says, “Dixon, 
the spokesman for the trio, came to my 
house in Waikiki for a week-end, and 
we talked the best part of a night and 
a day. This book is the result. I have 
tried to tell the story much as Dixon 
told it to me.” It is a magnificent 
piece of writing, never overwritten, 
never a line just for effect; it is the 
simple, astounding truth. This little 
book should become a classic. And I[ do 
not think i have ever read so small a 
Photo: U.S. Ni 








A RAFT cradled these three men for 34 days 
in the Pacific Ocean. Their story is related 
in a book by Newspaperman Robert Trumbull. 
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book so packed with so many terrific 
adventures. 
* * * 

North to Danger, by Tom Gill, is a 
thrilling yarn—opening with a bang and 
closing with a kiss. Indoors and out- 
doors, everything evil breaks loose; but 
are the hero and the heroine dismayed? 
Not for a moment, bless your heart. 
What amazes me in all thrillers is that 
every now and then, amid scenes of 
fearful excitement, when the hero’s life 
is in terrible danger, he decides that 
as he is to be quite busy with some hel- 
lions before long, he will get some rest; 
therefore he lies down and sleeps seven 
hours like a child. I might just as well 








things: the passage of events, while not 
niagaratic, is sufficiently swift; the lead- 
ing persons are well-bred Britishers in 
the loveliest country in the world, Eng- 
land; the style is admirable. Not being 
able to read this story at a sitting (be- 
cause of lack of time) I always took 
it up again with pleasurable anticipa- 
tions and was never disappointed. 

I wish I knew who wrote the new 
murder tale called The Shivering Bough. 
The name signed to it is Noel Burke, 
but the publishers inform us this is an 
assumed name concealing the real name 
of a famous author. Well, whoever 
wrote it did a good job. And I will 
say this: it opens in a manner entirely 


Courtesy, Macmillan Co 
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COPIOUSLY illustrating Walter Havighurst's recent historical book about the Great Lakes, 
The Long Ships Passing, are drawings by John O'Hara Cosgrave II. Here are two of them. 


say, “At present I am in need of funds; 
therefore I will take a million dollars, 
just in case,” or, “Here is a mountain 
7,000 feet high; it is in my way; I will 
jump over it.” But this book is a real di- 
version; no time is wasted on descrip- 
tions of scenery, though the scenery is 
sublime; things move too fast for de- 
scriptions. I recommend it for people 
who are sick in bed or who have to take 
an accommodation train. It is interest- 
ing to observe that the hero—a _ thor- 
oughly good citizen—is in love with two 
women at the same time. Is that pos- 
sible? It is probable. Read Richard- 
son’s 18th Century novel Sir Charles 
Grandison, the portrait of the ideal man. 
He is in love with two women at the 
same time and it bothers him. They are 
also hot and bothered. 
ae ak Bo 

The Man Who Slept All Day, by 
Michael Venning, is an ingenious thrill- 
er, maintaining the interest admirably 
in one house and during one day. You 
don’t find out (I didn’t guess) the sig- 
nificance of the title till almost the very 
end. 

A murder story called The Devil 
Loves Me, by Margaret Millar, is rub- 
bish. Read anything else. , 

On the other hand, a murder story 
called Fear Comes to Chalfont, by Free- 
man Wills Crofts, while not roaring 
with turbulence, is really continually 
interesting. This is because of three 
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original and so strange and appealing 
that the reader is trapped. 
He ok * 

From fiction again to fact. There has 
just been published a historical book 
about the Great Lakes called The Long 
Ships Passing, by Walter Havighurst, 
and illustrated copiously by John 
O’Hara Cosgrave II. Mr. Havighurst, 
who has combined university training 
in America and in England with the 
degree of A.B. (able seaman), and who 
is now a professor of English at Miami 
University in Ohio, has written a num- 
ber of books—Pier 17, The Quiet Shore, 
The Winds of Spring—which have a 
cheerful outdoor flavor. The Long 
Ships Passing has an especial interest 
for me, for I spent the Summer of 1883 
on the shore of Lake Huron and there- 
after nearly every Summer (except 
when I was in Europe) to and includ- 
ing 1938. I witnessed all the changes 
from sailing ships, through whalebacks, 
tugboats hauling five or six barges, enor- 
mous rafts of logs, palatial passenger 
steamers, the Northwest and the North- 
land—everything that floats—up to the 
present regime; the “Long Ships,” 700 
feet long, with the pilot house in the 
bow, the cook’s galley at the stern, and 
enough space for a golf course between. 
With my brother-in-law Mr. Frank W. 
Hubbard, of Detroit, I went to Minne- 
sota in 1905, where we shot more prai- 
rie chickens in one afternoon than I 


have ever seen since; then 
the steamer Japan at Duluth, and 
a four-day voyage. 
hurst’s book may be a little too 
tical, as befits the work of a scholap 
but it is full of interesting in 
from the early 17th Century even 
this day. There were about 2,000 
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ing vessels; all disappeared except 
ing craft. There were excelle) 
senger steamers, which vanished 
cause some statesmen got a law 
through Congress making it obliga 
to carry more deck hands, et 
were needed; whereupon those ali; 
working lost their jobs. The ships wer 
withdrawn. The Sault St. Marie Ca 
called the Soo, carries more tonna¢ 
than any other canal in the world; ; 
of all the rivers in the world, the J) 
troit River is said to be the shortest 
and the busiest. 

It is interesting to remember, whe; 
we smile at the British for their p 
nunciation of proper names, Beay 
champ, Cholmondeley, etc., that in thy 
United States four words are p 
nounced exactly alike 
Soo, and Sue. 


Sioux, Sa 
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And speaking of our queer English 
language, here is a handy book called 
What's the Good Word?, by Maxwell 
Nurnberg. The second title is A \; 
Way to Better English. Thousands « 
Rotarians ought to have this in the 
homes and in their offices. Major ai 
minor blunders are clearly pointed out 
and explained. Our language is so } 
culiar in so many ways that we, whi 
mother tongue it is, ought to do our he 
to speak and write it correctly; not 
pedantically, but correctly. Did y 
know that “I would like” and 
wouldn’t know” are always wrong? 
This book says that a “discriminating 
minority” do not use them. Let me 
quote a small paragraph: 

“The use of IJ should like or I should 
prefer is the sign of a cultured person 
Otherwise, the standard rules are the 
same as for shall and will. Not one 
person in a hundred knows what they 
are and not one in a thousand cares.” 
The first chapter is called “Even Your 
Best Friend Won’t Tell You.” He will 
tell you if there is something wrong 
with your dress, but not with your lan- 
guage. Now that is the difference be- 
tween your best friends and this clever 
book, which takes 300 pages to correct 
you. 

3 * Ey 
Books mentioned, publishers and prices 

The Raft, Robert Trumbull (Holt, $2.50). 
—North to Danger, Tom Gill (Putnam, $2). 
—The Man Who Slept All Day, Michael Ven- 
ning (Coward-McCann, $2).—The Devil 
Loves Me, Margaret Millar (Doubleday, Do 
ran, $2).—Fear Comes to Chalfont, Freeman 
Wills Crofts (Dodd, Mead, $2).—The Shiver 
ing Bough, Noel Burke (Dutton, $2).—7/u 
Long Ships Passing, Walter Havighurst 
(Macmillan, $3).—What’s the Good Woru’, 
Maxwell Nurnberg (Simon and Schuster, 
$2). 
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“ 

i \P RIDES! Save rubber!” 
everyone else, Rotarians 
e urgency of auto pooling, 
g every seat in their cars. 
v're discovering something 
: that it’s fun! that it 

s good neighborliness! 
ide swapping started long 
Pearl Harbor. For years 
folk and city workers liv- 
the same neighborhood had 
turns in driving to their 
ling their cars with their 
and 





That saved gasoline 
<ing problems. 

used to be a convenience 

1 grim necessity (over 90 

of the world’s crude rub- 

duction is in Axis hands). 

. g tire and car conserva- 

their Clubs, hundreds of 

ns are scheduling full cars 

y trip to work and to Club 

ons. This week it’s Bill 

‘’s turn. He picks up Henry, 

Bob, and Charlie. Next week, 

ill take his car and the same 

and so on. One-fifth 

ch gas and rubber, just as 
riding, more fellowship! 

('s see how the system works. 


















































IT’S BOB'S WEEK, and (above) he’s signal- 
ling to Henry that the car awaits without 
This is Rotary day, too, and at noon they'll 
all ride again with Bob—this time to the 
meeting, which is accessible only by car. 


JIM DOESN'T need a signal. He's ready 
and waiting when the car arrives (left 


CHARLIE couldn’t find his hat—hence the 
gallop (below) It Mrs. Charlie uses 
his car for unneeded driving, she cheats! 
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aa The Scratchpad Man Hops Of at wa 
|) | Nev Witmington, Pc, covera MOLOY Buckwheat Rodeo —:: 













































fs | 0 VE OF THESE DAYS that cool chap, in this pleasant hamlet of 1,000 souls Next year they invited neighboring beam 
ra J. Frost, is going to climb the Allegheny for 14 years. It’s known as the annual Clubs, made it a District roundup > 
foothills in western Pennsylvania. He'll Buckwheat Rodeo of the Rotary Club of — the cooks, forced to flop flapja 
= ice the laurel leaves, bite the last snow New Wilmington. I was there, right in ously got scarcely a bite. Aft 
apples, and then go on into little New the sirupy middle of it, last November. ah!—that’s when the ladies came POU 
Wilmington to silver every store win- “We worry about the Rodeo all year,” Full of an intuitional love for - 
dow About that time Mrs. Bill Gilli Club Secretary J. A. McCandless con- wheat done just so, they perfect 
land will go shopping foi fessed to me. “It’s hard work, it puts assembly-line system in the \ ” 
. hid ba ; — our little Club of 35 in the red—some-_ kitchen (see cuts above) that g 
) gals. maple sirup times we think we'll drop it. Then 100 cakes at once . . . and shoots 
230 Ibs. sausage totarians from 100 miles around start into the dining hall wreathed in 
25 Ibs. butte writing in: ‘When’s the Rodeo? Save Though, as I said, it’s a Dist: 
» doz. pumpkins me four tickets.’ And once more we fair, the Rodeo records show as 
: 0 Lbs. coffee are in it up to our ears.” from a dozen States, even one from 
» gals. crea “How,” I begged, “did it all start?” India. Now, per- 
| Big family to feed? Well, yes! Three Patiently he told me a story that sonally, I didn’t 
hundred “boys.” She and 30 other ladies sums up like this: Some 16 years ago have far to go, but 
of the United Presbyterian Church are a New Wilmington Rotarian copped a_ I got what I went 
| | about to run their annual race with the’ prize at a District Conference for pro- for—my story— 
appetites of 300 Rotarians who have a_~ ducing, impromptu, the most edible and something else 
huge love for Pennsylvania buckwheat pancake. To bring that hidden talent besides: the pleas- 
cakes and home-grown sausage. And_ to flower, the Club held a pancake antest stomach- 
the ladies will win! party, members baking and eating the ache in the world. 
This, dear reader, has been going on “buckwheats” themselves. —THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
A GOOD AMISH farmer carts in a load of succulent sausage for the Buckwheat Rodeo. NEXT, the juicy links go on the stove. Some 
: Like all Plain People, he refuses to be photographed, but generously permits this back view. 230 pounds of sausage will disappear tonight. 
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JRNED buckwheat cake is no slapdash affair. Days in 


the Rodeo, Mrs. William Gilliland (above, right), chief 
of a Rotarian, calls out her cooks and directs the 
batter. In 30 huge crocks it will rise and blend— 
night. . . . Perhaps it’s a needless precaution, but 
1441 Rodeo Chairman, and Club Secretary John Mc- 
the quiet chamber (above right) in which the batter is 
tirman Vance gives it the finger test, finds it okeh. 


2ING the batter from a pitcher (right) speeds up 
tion; yet each buckwheat receives individual and 
care from its first splash upon the griddle to 
ivery to the consumer—where the real care begins. 


ke hot cakes (below) just before the flapjack ban- 
ind William D. Gamble, a former school superin- 
Sharon, wears a worth-it-at-any-price look. Though 
st Club Rotarian Fred Williamson will take in many 


jht, the New Wilmington Club will lose money. It has 


But should it disappoint a crowd of men like these 


t) whose mouths are awater for buckwheats like Grand- 
make? No! It will even present-a first-class program. 





Zelienople Rotarians—J. J. Hogan and Ronald Clouse—catch breaths Lloyd and Rotarian H. C. Ritter vote “no” on this round 
and wade in anew . while (below) Youngstown, Ohio, guest Arthur Joseph Bond, of Youngstown (below)—portrait of a contented 
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“Practically any kind 
of ship will float in 
still water, but one 
that goes through a typhoon unharmed 
is one to be proud of. So it is with Ro- 
tarv.” Thus writes Harry Field in the 
Trade Wind of the Rotary Club of Hono- 
tuLu, Hawa, U.S.A. “We are proud of 
our organization,” he continues—he's 
Immediate Past President, by the way— 
“yroud that it can be of valuable serv- 
ice in war as well as in peace. Today, 
Bin our ‘all out’ effort to win we are 
© putting aside all nonessential activities 
Pfor the duration, but those of us here 
z in HoNOLULU, in an active combat zone, 
Shave found Rotary more useful and 
helpful than ever.” In three fields, he 
#4 says, Rotary in HonoLuLu has become 
B® increasingly important — Community 
service as a Whole, Youth Service (‘the 
é youth of this city need help now as 
Pnever before”), and International Serv- 


Rotary ‘More 
Useful in War’ 





e 1ce. 
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The Rotary Club of 
ROCKINGHAM, N. C., 
issues a mimeo- 


| Club Boosts 
| Fighter Morale 


graphed, monthly letter-from-home for 
— every boy from Richmond County in 
the armed services of the United States. 
om This colorful ten-page booklet, called the 
Rotary-Gram, bubbles with news of fam- 
one es and happenings in the county. 


Blank, self-addressed cards mailed with 

the little magazine make it easy for the 
p boys in service to send news items for 
3 future issues. 

CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I., CANADA, Ro- 
;tarians invited servicemen as guests to 
4 @etheir Army Day program, at which the 
» commanding officer of the military dis- 
trict spoke. ... The Rotary Club of 
| JOHANNESBURG, SouTH AFrica, is whole- 
pheartedly supporting the drive which 
Phas sent more than 20,000 books from 
pthis city to the troops in Egypt. 
When the Rotary Club of AsHEBORO, 
| N.C. learned that 550 officers and men 
®Would reach the city, after maneuvers, 

for a brief holiday, Rotarians rallied to 
find sleeping accommodations for them. 
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Rotary Clubs Rotarians 


210,000 








Reporter 





Rotary Events Calendar 
October 19-20—1943 Convention Com- 
miitee meets in Chicago. 

October 22-23—Finance Committee 
meets in Chicago. 

October 24—Investment Committee 
meets in Chicago. 

October 26-28—Executive Committee 
of the Board meets in Chicago 











‘Keep ‘em Going’ PALMYRA PA., Ro 
without Gas tarians travel from 


one anda half to ten 
miles to their meeting place, but recent 
ly they proved their independence of 
gasoline, which is rationed in their area 
by holding a “gasless meeting \ $10 
fine was to be charged anvone coming 
by automobile. Horses, bicycles, scoot 
ers, and feet saved all the members from 


the penalty. 


Clubs Aid Legion 


The American Legion 
in Record Drive 


has set out to collec 
graph records, including worn-o and 
broken ones. From them, one ] 

new records will be produce: 
ice centers. Many Rotary Clubs—that 
of BrRuNSWICK, ME., to name but one 

have volunteered to help the Legion 


Posts with the collection and have pub 

lished appeals in their publications 

Service Rooms The eight recreation 
rooms of the 110th 


for Servicemen 
Engineers, from KAN 


sas City, Mo., lacked furnishings, so the 
KANSAS City Rotary Club undertook to 
help furnish them with pianos, tables, 
chairs, radios, games, pictures, and the 
like. ... The Santa BarBara, CALIF., Ro- 
tary Club did a similar job for a room 
at Camp Cooke, near-by. ... The Rotary 
Club of Cocuin, INp1a, donated 25 rupees 
for the Bengal Coastal Defense Force 
to purchase reading material for the 
troops. 

The Rotary Clubs of the 158th and 
159th Rotary Districts (in Ohio) are 



















raising funds for radio equipment fo 
troops from that State. ... The MApDISON 
Wits., Rotary Club has appointed a Con 

mittee to formulate a war-service pro 
gram for the Club, and, meanwhile 
members are inviting servicemen into 
their homes, and are operating “gue 

cars,”’ in which cadets and trainees are 
given “lifts 


Letters from Home Five letters, each 
for Boys in Camp one of the five mem 
bers of the WaASH 
iNGTON, D. C., Rotary Club away at vari 
ous stations in the armed forces, were 
written at an evening dinner held re 
cently by the Club Each letter was 
signed by all present, then dispatched 
rub 


to its destination The Spindle, 


I 
lication of the Rotary Club of Lewis 
rON-AUBURN, Mf publishes the name 
and addresses of soldier, sailor, and 
marine members frequently, and send 
the Club publication to them week 
[t quickens correspondence on_ bot! 


ends. 


War Bonds Keep The Rotary Club of 
‘ian. Sore 


with 24 members, 


sells war stamps and bonds at every 
meeting In seven months it ha 
sold $760 worth in this way. . The 


MELROSE, Mass., Rotary Club, with 41 
members, has averaged $188 worth 

each meeting since a similar plan wi 
put in effect Members of the Owo 
so, Micu., Rotary Club each buy a 10 
cent war Savings stamp at each meet 
ing; the entire lot goes to one of 


members. 


Many Australian 
Clubs have joined in 
the Red Cross “Pris 
oners of War” fund, which sends pack 
ages to Australian prisoners much a 


War Activities 
‘Down Under’ 


Sina 
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ONE YEAR after the Springfield, 
Ill., Rowing Club’s opening, 96 
percent of its charter members 
were in the armed services. But 
the places are now filled with 
younger boys. With thanks to the 
local Rotary Club, which gave 
$1,000, they use this attractive 
clubhouse. Membership in the 
Rowing Club is open to the boys 
of the near-by countryside, and 
only nominal fees are charged. 
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TWO VIEWS, inside and out, of 
the lodge given by the Rotary 
Club of Harrisburg, Pa., to a near- 
by Boy Scout camp. Furnishings 
as well as the $1,600 structure 
were contributed by Rotarians, 
but schoolboys built the hearth. 
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the Relief Fund for Rotarians does for 
totarians who are prisoners of war. 
(See Rays of Hope for Rotarian Pris- 
oners of War, September RorarRiAn.) For 
example, the CANBERRA Rotary Club has 
“adopted” two prisoners, the BENDIGO 
Club three. . . . The TAmMworRTH, AUs- 
TRALIA, Rotary Club raised more than 
£84 to equip first-aid posts. ... The Ro- 
tary Clubs of MupGEE and Bowrat, Aus- 
TRALIA, helped build air-raid shelters. 


Takes More Than The Rotary Club of 


a Flood or a War! HONESDALE, PA., wants 
Rotarians to know 


that it’s very much alive and that visi- 
tors are welcome. Last Spring, you may 
remember, HONESDALE was temporarily 
“washed out” when a flood covered the 
whole community with three to nine 











‘cima 





LIEUTENANT (J. G.) Jay Berwanger, former football star, and some soldiers and sailors visit 
the new “Servicemen’s Room” of the Gary, Ind., Y.M.C.A.—the gift of the local Rotary Club. 








“FOR EMERGENCY USE’’—this $1,500 canteen was presented to the local Red Cross chapter 
by Pawtucket, R. I., Rotarians, who were served a sample meal by Red Cross canteen workers. 
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feet of water, but as soon as the «; 
had been cleared away, the Ro: 
resumed its meetings. Bombs don’t « 
Rotary in England and China: 4 
don’t stop it in HONESDALE! 

War hit the CATONSVILLE, MD., Ro: 
Club a hard blow, calling 25 percen; 
its men to the colors, or causing | 
members. The end of the fiscal yes 
however, found the ranks closed up » 
no loss of membership! In aq \dit 
to a full program along the four | 
of Rotary service—including an ef 
tive high-school-guest plan—the | 
took part in the plane-spotting s 
of the American Legion. The ¢ 
munity Service Chairman, ndeg 
organized the spotting service. 


Joint Meeting for When Lynn s 


LegionCommander Paugh, Natio 
Commander of 


American Legion, visited VAL.ry ( 
No. Dak., he addressed a joint meetin, 
of the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs. js 
guests of honor were the 15 m 

of the Legion Post’s junior base! 
team. Commander Stambaugh’s 

is at FarGco, No. DAK. 


New Uses for A call for any 
Old Magazines copies of THE Ro. 
TARIAN Members 
could spare was sent out by the Rota 
Club of ATLanTic City, N. J. The mag 
zines were distributed to the soldiers 
stationed in the hotels of this res 
city, now being used as a training ce 
ter... . The WILKEs-BarrE, Pa., Rotary 
Club made a similar collection, 
placed the magazines in public reading 
rooms, including doctors’ and dentists 
waiting rooms, throughout the city 
Many Rotary Clubs are subscri 
for THE Rotarian to be sent direct 
library reading rooms, camps, and ships 





Collect Clothes, Rotary Clubs ai 
Give Milk, X Rays the world are ex 

panding Communit) 
Service as wartimes uncover new needs 
For example: members of the Rota 
Club of LismMorE, AUSTRALIA, lend car's 
every Saturday to collect clothes 
the needy. The Rotary Club 
Oporto, PorTUGAL, has distributed prizes 
in the various schools of the city an 
has given ten life-insurance policies t 
children, which mature when the child 
comes of age. 

Nearly 1,000 pints of milk are giv 
to undernourished school children 0 
GEELONG, AUSTRALIA, each month by 1! 
Rotary Club. ... The Rotary Clubs 
NELSON, NEW ZEALAND, and_ BRrisBANE 
AUSTRALIA, take part in _ tree-planting 
campaigns. ... The Rotary Club o 
BULAWAYO, SOUTHERN RHODESIA, has 
similar program and has also collect 
£7,000 toward a home for indigent age( 
couples. 

The Rotary Club of MurwiILLuMBAl 
AUSTRALIA, appointed a Committee ! 
take over a suspended license for a dog 
racing meeting long enough to raise 
£1,600 to purchase X-ray equipment fo’ 
a new hospital. The Committee the! 
relinquished the license. The Club als 
gathered 500 books as a nucleus for the 
hospital library. 
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One O'Clock Table! 

special table for members 
have after-lunch engage- 
s has solved the problem of 
departures from luncheons 
1e CINCINNATI, OHIO, Rotary 
Guests seated at the “One 
O'Clock Table” are excused before 
neaker of the day is intro- 
, which prevents confusion 

g the speech. 
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Ambulances for The Rotary Clubs: of 
Home and Abroad Alabama (District 
164) have donated 
to purchase an ambulance for 
erican Field Service. ... The Ro- 
ib of GLENS FALLS, N. Y., is rais- 

ds for the same purpose. 
tary Club of LEETON, AUSTRALIA, 
ed two shillings sixpence from 
ember for an ambulance... . 
pRAS, INDIA, Rotary Club pre- 
mobile canteen to the Salva- 
my for use during possible air 
Until such emergency, it will be 
ong évacués and troops. The 
ll bear maintenance charges of 

teen. 


Before its charter 

has arrived, the new 

Rotary Club of Ko- 

\LASKA, has raised $1,000 for much- 

fire equipment which has al- 

paid for itself, and a like amount 

street improvement. It pre- 

sented a silk flag to the local Boy Scout 

ind provided free ice cream and a 

free movie for every child in town on 
the Fourth of July. 


Alaskan Club 
More Than Busy 


Men Hear Dafoe; “Jam-packed” was 
Boys Picnic the meeting of the 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA., 
iotary Club at which Dr. Allan Roy 
Dafoe, formerly physician to the Dionne 
tuplets, spoke (see also What the 
( ts Have Taught Me in the April 
RoTARIAN). .. . From local playgrounds, 
the Rotary Club of Paris, ILL., invited 
168 boys to a picnic and program which 
proved highly successful. 


The Rotary Boys’ 
House at WESTON- 
SUPER-MARE, ENGLAND, 
is largely financed by contributions 
from the Rotary Clubs of the 6th Rotary 
District (Midlands West, England). The 
District contributed no less than £352 

the project in a recent year-long 
period. The Rotary Club of GLOUCESTER, 
ENGLAND, received a gift of £19 from the 
AMARILLO, TEx., Rotary Club for this 
In Australia, the Lismore Rotary Club 
sent 30 underprivileged boys to Summer 
camp, Where they gained an average of 
Six pounds each. .. . The Rotary Club 
! GEELONG entertained crippled children 
at the theater. ... The Rotary Club of 
INNISFAIL furnished material (costing 
about £200) and part of the voluntary 
labor for a large Boy Scout hall. 

(he Rotary Club of Carro, Eeypt, is 
Supporting “financially and otherwise” 


Boys Work in 
Many Lands 
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a club for underprivileged boys started 
by the local Y.M.C.A. A Government 
grant has been obtained which will ex- 
tend the scope of the work, so 300 boys 
from the streets can be accommodated 
instead of the 100 originally selected 
The Rotary Club of Sicuani, Peru, 


has established two scholarships for 
poor pupils at the National College. ... 
The CoLomso, Ceyton, Rotary Club held 
a week-end camp 80 boys 
More Villages in The Rotary Club of 
India ‘Adopted’ LucKNow, INpIA, in 
collaboration with 
the Government, is effecting a rural up- 


lift project in the village of Maryart. It 


has already improved living conditions 


considerably. The villagers themselves 
have raised a fund for further improve- 
ments. Through the Club, a school has 
been opened and a cooperative society 
planned. . . . The Baropa, INp1a, Rotary 


Club has founded a labor center for the 
native workers which provides a school 
to combat 
training, lectures, a 
other services previously unknown in 
the vicinity. 
been taken in the cleaning up of Na- 
RENDRA Village since it was “adopted” by 
the Rotary Club of Hus Li-DHARWaR, 
InpDIA. (See also Lahore Adopts a Vil- 
lage, June ROTARIAN.) 


sllit * ‘ 
illiterac offers phvsical 


library, and many 


Six definite steps have 
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THE MIDLAND, Mich., Rotary Club joined in 
giving Rotarian G. A. Currie (left) a plaque. 





A SALUTE to the flag at the 14th annual 
ice-cream party given to the youngsters of 
Wabash, Ind., by Rotarian E. L. Little. 

Photo: Colter 








BECAUSE it takes an ambulance an hour to reach its town from the nearest city, the 
Rotary Club of East Haven, Conn., raised $1,500 and presented one to the local authorities. 





SOME conception of the diverse groups that find a common ground in Rotary in India is 
offered by this photograph taken at a recent social gathering of the Rotary Club of Lahore. 
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Divivenps. When visiting Cienfuegos, 
Cuba, 15 years ago, PAuL P. Harris, Ro- 
tary’s Founder and President Emeritus, 
presented a Boy Scout insigne to a lad, 
RAFAEL MuUSTELIER. At a recent meeting, 
new member RAFAEL MUSTELIER told his 
Rotary Club of Cienfuegos of this ex- 
perience and of the inspiration it had 
The story had been un- 
moment. 


heen to him. 
known to the Club until that 
‘Durable Colonel.’ That’s a new and 
apt description of Co_. CARLos P. RoMu- 
Lo, aide-de-camp to General MacArthur 
and Past Third Vice-President of Rotary 
International (who wrote Bataan— 
Afterthoughts for our August 
from a page-long article 
in The Christian 
August 15. 


Some 
issue). It’s 
about him 
Monitor for 


Science 


Environment. When Mesa, Ariz., Ro- 
tarians installed SHEEP RAISER H. CLIF- 
their Club President, 


FORD DOBSON as 


Journal-Tribune 


Photo: Mesa 








THE BUCK looked sheepish—not the man. 


they penned him up with a woolly buck. 
Undaunted, he ate a hearty luncheon. 


First Couple's Travels. As reported 
in this column last month, PRESIDENT 
FERNANDO CARBAJAL’s first stop, after the 
July meeting of the Board of Directors 
in Chicago, was Washington, D. C.— 
where he was received by the President 
of the United States and by other offi- 
cials. His second stop was Cuba—and 
word is now in hand of his visit there. 
Cordial audiences were given him by 
the Mayor of Havana, the Governor of 
the Province, and the President of the 
nation. 

FuLGENCIO Batista, President of Cuba, 
conferred on PRESIDENT CARBAJAL the 
title of “Officer of the Order of Carlos 
Manuel de Céspedes,” the highest dec- 
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oration the Republic of Cuba bestows. 

Both in Havana and in Merida, Mex- 
ico, Which was his next stop, PRESIDENT 
CARBAJAL visited the Archbishops. In 
Merida he had interviews with the 
Mayor and with the Governor of Yuca- 
tan also. An excursion to the Maya 
ruins of Uxmal and an impressive eve- 
ning meeting of the Rotary Club also 
high-lighted the Presidential Couple’s 
day in Merida. PRESIDENT CARBAJAL in- 
tends to visit Clubs in all the Latin re- 
publics during his term. 


‘Voice with a Smile.’ They’re still 
talking about it in southern Wisconsin 
—the Milwaukee Rotary Club’s unique 
way of inviting Rotarians of the District 
in for a big meeting. LAWRENCE E. PETER- 
son, Chairman of the Club’s Attendance 
Promotion Committee for the event, 
thought of it. Night after night, Mil- 
waukee Rotarians talked into a record- 
making machine, producing small rec- 
ords—each with an invitation to one 
of the 2,000 Rotarians of the District 
and his lady. Double-sided, the disks 
bore two invitations—and each Rotarian 
was invited by name by someone in 
his own or a similar classification. 


Bell Ringer. Voluntary contributions 
come easy in the Rotary Club of Smith 
Center, Kans. Here’s why: MEMBER MEL- 
vin CoLLier has perfected an alarm- 


clock bank that rings a bell for a dime 











THREE MEN and a clock that empties jeans. 


or more. For folding money, he him- 
self guarantees to “stand up on my hind 
legs and bark.” The photo above shows 
(left to right) INVENTOR COLLIER, CLUB 
SECRETARY HARRY DEAN, and VICE-PRESI- 
DENT F'LoypD LULL. 


What’s a ‘Greeter’? The national as- 
sociation of hotel clerks is officially 
known as The Hotel Greeters of Amer- 
ica, and it was organized by a news- 


paperman. Frep M. Hopkins, of 
toria, Ohio, Past Governor of the 


21st District, was the reporte) ss 
the values in a craft association 
“sold” the idea to the hotel men 
Toledo, Ohio, in 1903. Although » , 


newspaperman, he has been } 
and usually an officer of the organ 
tion ever since. 


Flying Parson. Rev. Ear. H 
VANNY, a member of the Woodh 
N. J., Rotary Club, has gone ba 
the Army. But not as a chaplain 
captain in the Air Force. In World 
War I he was a pilot 
in the Army. 


Bachrach 





Can Do. That is the 
motto of Lt. Cox. I. D. 
VANMETER, of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. It has car- 
ried him through two 
wars, the building of 
a local Army depot, 
and his year (1941-42) 
as President of the 
Schenectady Rotary 
Club. Though retired from the A 
last May, he was immediately reca 
to active duty. 


VanMeter 


‘Midgets’ Rise. JERRY WILSON, a m 
ber of the Manhattan, Kans., Rot 
Club, started a baseball league for boys 
That was 20 years ago, and the Rot 
Club was the moving force. Every | 
since, ROTARIAN WILSON has handled t 
league. But the smaller boys wanted 
one, too, so he formed a “midget” league 
for boys under 13. 

One recent evening, while two midget 
teams were playing a tight game with 
the score 2 to 1 and a batting rally under 
way, the city band started off its evening 
concert in a near-by pavilion with the 
national anthem. Immediately, in t 
middle of a play, every one of the small 
players froze to attention, uncovered 
faced the music. So, of course, dir 
thrilled “fans.” The last notes sounded 


NY 


—the game resumed its torrid temp 


Lone Scribes. View (below) the 


only newspaper editors in two adjoining 
counties in Mississippi. 
tarians. 


B3oth are Roe 
Matr VERNON (left) edits the 


ROK sy) ebues ot 
Ninlisna',,. awe Gg 








ave 


EDITORS Vernon and Williams—-and trophies 
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a Progress. LESTER WILLIAMS 
» Tylertown Times—and is the 

of both papers. Crack news- 
’ won seven national and state 
ards in 1942. 


President. Here’s the story 
tarian who has served seven 
ear's Secretary and three years as 
nt! Whoa! Wait a minute— 
no in one Club? No, in three. He 
i Epcar V. Cain, of Red Bluff, Calif. 
his record: six years as Secre- 
tary 1 one year as President of the 
Calif., Rotary Club; one year 
as Secretary and one year as President 
of the Nevada City, Calif., Rotary Club; 
President at Red Bluff. 


Thrice 


current 


Control Travel. Three of the six mem- 
pers of the Harrisburg, Pa., Area War 
Transportation Committee, acting under 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
are Rotarians: HENDERSON GILBERT, HER- 


| wan H. PEVLER, and BENJAMIN G. EYNon, 


Secretary of the local Rotary Club, of 


which all three are members.  SECRE- 
sry Eynon is also Administrator of the 
Area for the ODT, and his two Co-Ad- 

trators are also Rotarians. They 


ire Henry FINK, representing industry, 
nd C. Frep CRANE, representing trans- 
mn. 


Price Anchorer. BIRKETT L. WILLIAMS 
sells ears, or did, in Cleveland, Ohio. 
But now he has taken 
on two other jobs: (1) 
the Regional Director- 
ship of the Office of 
Price Administration 
—which puts him in 
full charge of OPA af- 
fairs in Ohio, Indiana, 
af Michigan, Kentucky, 
‘ and West Virginia; 

(2) the Presidency of 

Williams the Rotary Club of 

Cleveland. ROTARIAN 
WiLLiAMS is used to the leader’s role. 
He was a major in World War I. 


Edmonson 





Honors. Horacio NAVARRETE, Past 
President of the Havana, Cuba, Rotary 
Club and Past Governor of the 25th 


' District, has been elected a member of 
» the Cuban National Academy of Arts 


+ Eagle 


SE 


and Letters. He is an architect. 

Three members of the newly selected 
Presidential Cabinet of Venezuela are 
Rotarians: Dr. Hector Cuenca, Minister 


p of Labor and Communications; EuvGen1o 
| Menvoza, Minister of Development; and 


Ropotro Rosas, Minister of Agriculture. 

RoTaRIAN HEDLEY W. CLEMow, of Bul- 
awayo, and RoTaRIAN Epwarp B. SHEP- 
HERD, Of Salisbury, both in Southern 
Rhodesia, have been made “M.B.E.”— 


| Member of the Order of the British Em- 


pire... . CHARLES R. SLIGH, JR., whose 
hobby is water skiing (see page 60), is 
president of the newly formed Holland 
Industries, Ine., a Michigan corporation 
representing 18 firms formed to obtain 
war contracts. 

The Cyrus Hall McCormick Medal of 
the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers has been awarded to Ro- 
TARIAN W. D. James, of Fort Atkinson, 
Wis... . Witt M. Harper, Past Gov- 
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ernor of the 139th District and Secretary 
of the Rotary Club of Monroe, La., was 
renominated for the position of city 
judge, which he has held since 1928. He 
was unopposed. . JOHN T. Gray, JR., 
Immediate Past Governor of District 
163, is State Director of the Office of 
Price Administration for Tennessee. .. . 
A. M. TILLINGHAsT, a Toledo, Ohio, Rotar- 
ian, is now President of the Ohio Society 
for Crippled Children. 


Examiner. Dr. Frank M. Futter, of 
Keokuk, Iowa, is the current president 
of the State Medical 
Examining Boards of 
the United States. He 
is an active member 
of the Rotary Club of 
Keokuk. 


Eckerman 





Jubilee. Frep L. 
RENTZ, a charter mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club 
of New Castle, Pa., 
was recently feted at 
a dinner given him by 
the staff of his New 
Castle News, on the occasion of his 60th 
anniversary with that journal. He 
started as a “printer’s devil” and is now 
company president. 


Fuller 


newspaper, the 


Authors. E. W. PALMER, Past Direc- 
tor of Rotary International, has an arti- 
cle on Our Place in the National Effort 
in the August, 1942, issue of The Crip- 
pled Child. 

ROTARIAN EUGENE KLEIN, famed philat- 
elist of Philadelphia, Pa., has issued a 
limited edition of a supplement to his 
recent book United States Waterway 
Packetmarks. 

Club Publications. Tabasco, the 
peppy journal of the Richmond, Va., Ro- 
tary Club, starts its 19th volume in an 
attractive new format. A Club publica- 
tion, like a wife, needs a new costume 
every so often! 

Once more the midyear—or it should 
be the “new year,” Rotarily speaking— 
edition of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Rotary 
Felloe contains the Club roster in its 
80 large-sized pages. It also presents a 
complete resume of the Club programs 
for the past year, and a generous assort- 
ment of photos. 

The 49 issues of The Rotator of the 
Rotary Club of Paoli-Malvern-Berwyn, 
Pa., for 1941-42 have been bound for 
the Club record. Snapshots of mem- 
bers were used as weekly illustrations, 
adding greatly to the interest. 


Add: ‘WAAC’ News. Among the 
trainees at the Officers Training Camp 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary Army Corps 
at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, are Miss 
ELEANOR Epwarps, daughter of ROTARIAN 
H. G. Epwarps, of Madison, Wis. . . MIss 
VerRA Whitson, daughter of ROTARIAN 
Ceci. V. Witson, of Helena, Mont... 
and Miss MartHa Rocers, daughter of 
RoTARIAN ARTHUR Rocers, of New AIl- 
bany, Miss. Congratulations to these 
pioneer “WAACS” and their dads. THE 
ScRATCHPAD MAN would like, but cannot 
promise, to list all others like them. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 








LOOK-ALIKES 


It was crombie ("lower case'’}) allen, 
the peripatetic Rotarian from Ontario, 
Calif., who first suggested that “The 
Rotarian" start an informal, unor- 
ganized “Rotary Look-Alike Club."' The 
idea has caught on, with Lee E. 
Ragsdale, of Chicago, unofficial presi- 
dent. Here are this month's neophytes. 














HERE are two who should look alike! They 
are Past President James A. and President 
Harold Garrity, of the Yonkers, N. Y., Rotary 
Club. Obviously, they are father and son. 


Minne lis Journal 





GLEN R. HILLIS, Kokomo, Ind., Rotarian, and 
D. M. Parks, member of St. Paul, M'nn., Ro- 
tary Club, spotted by Lee Ragsdale, Chicago. 





THREE Rotary International officers—Past 
President George C. Hager, Chicago; Commit- 
tee Member W. R. Howard, New York; and 
Vice-President J. R. Tiffany, Hoboken, N. J. 





TRYING to pick which is which in the mirror 
are David Lee Batchelder, Nashua, N. H., and 
Charles W. Pettengill, of Greenwich, Conn. 
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u California Rotarians join in 
dedicating a giant redwood to 
Irvin S. Cobb, noted humorist. 


, Me: RES 3 
ere te — $ 


Tau MEN who are piloting 32 Rot 


Clubs in northern California t] 
the current Rotary year recent] 
an object lesson in handling probl 
A day in a logging camp taught 
that troubles of tree size becom: 
picks—if you use the right ta 

have enough steam. 

It happened this way: Like Dis 
Governors throughout the world, F 
J. Brennan called all Presidents 
Secretaries of the 32 Clubs in his 
trict (104) together early in the R 
year for the annual District Ass« 
He asked them to meet in hi 
town, Eureka, for two days to 
Rotary’s program and to lay Dist 
plans for the year. Sessions 
proved inspiring—and natura 
hausting. Then came a respite 

As guests of the Pacific Lumber ( 


pany, 150 of the Club officers and t 
ladies boarded a logging train (abov 


chuffed to the company’s Yager ( 
Camp, and to near-by “field operat 
saw donkey engines, tractors, al 


overhead carriers boost giant logs \ 


ridiculous ease. Back at the cam} 
stowed away a real lumberjack 
Then they rumbled back to the 
bly sessions. The following d 
brought pleasant breaks in 
Four Rotary Clubs—Arcata, F 
Garberville, and Eureka—treat 
crowd to a luncheon in a near-by p 
Then, as a climax to the two full 
the Rotary folk gathered beneat! 
ancient, cloud-stabbing, redwood 
in the “Founder’s Grove,” and 
with other groups in dedicating a 
foot giant to Irvin S. Cobb, 
known humorist and an honorary 
ber of the Paducah, Kentucky, R 
Club. The California State Park Ci 


sion, the Redwood Empire Associat! 
Humbolt County, and San Franciscos 
Bohemian Club were the other groups 


“T have a thousand thanks 


heart,” said Mr. Cobb as he accepted t 


tribute (left), “but I can’t express th 


because of a lump in my throat.’ 
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@ Flames Clean Steel. New efficiency 
nting steel is attained by using 
oxyacetylene flames to clean off mill 
scale and rust. The extreme heat of 
the flame familiar in welding and cut- 
ting torches is applied to the steel sur- 
face through a burner provided with 49 
fame ports in a six-inch length. The 
rapid rise of temperature of the surface 
forces the scale to pop off through dif- 
ferential expansion. After the flame has 
nassed, the steel is both clean and warm, 
ready for the immediate application of 
paint The new method is said to be 
an improvement over pickling, sand 
blasting, or wire brushing. 


in pa 


@ Speeding Rubber Reclamation. Re- 
claiming rubber, once looked down 
upon by the rubber industry, has be- 
yme vital in the present shortage of 
new ubhien Improvements recently 
made in the reclaiming process are re- 
ems ported to increase output of existing 
u plants by some 60 percent. The usual 
toot process consists in dissolving out fabrics 
ed and sulphur ‘by heating the scrap with 

; olution, adding plasticizers, and 
suc subsequently milling the product to 
fi g it to a state resembling raw rub- 
improved process is a modifi- 
cation of the older one, requiring less 
time and using smaller amounts of 


Dane 
VOld 


pe! Che 





chemicals. 
SCUSS ® Radio Heads Explosive Rivets. Rivets 
strict ised in certain types of airplane con- 
eg struction, where the work can be con- 


veniently reached from one side only, 
are now being set by the explosion of 


Co a tiny measured charge of TNT in the 
thei shank of the rivet set off by radio waves. 
Ove After the rivet is in place, the explosive 
Te charge is set off by the heat generated 
ons in it by a short-wave radio coil held 
great against its head for two or three sec- 
wit onds 

int | @ Nonpriority Oil Wells. Casings of 


SS oil wells are ordinarily steel pipes, but 

in the present scarcity of many ma- 

tine terials required for war a substitute for 

' this steel has been found. For relative- 

' ly shallow oil wells, a combination pipe 

a of fiber and concrete has proved prac- 
icabdle, 


Trees @ Sabotage Alarms. Increased fear of 





ined sabotage of industrial plants lends spe- 
40 cial interest to new protective devices. 
del} One employs a photoelectric cell so sen- 
lem: Sitive as to be actuated by a practically 
tary invisible beam of light from a source 
mi as much as 700 feet away. (The usual 
ion photoelectric cells will operate over 
co's only a fraction of this distance.) An 
ups alarm sounds if the light beam is inter- 
my rupted... . Another mechanical watch- 


the man, whose nature is not disclosed, de- 
lem tects sounds, even whispers, along the 


long lines of wire fence protecting muni- 
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tions plants and relays these to a cen- 
tral point. Location and character of 


the sound can be determined in this 
way. 


@ Salted Roads. Nova Scotia road build- 
ers introduced rock salt into the founda- 
tions of their roads to reduce damage 
by freezing. Adoption of the method in 
the United States has shown that not 
only does salt prevent frost damage, 
but that at the same time it greatly in- 
creases the stability and wearing quality 
of the road. About eight tons of rock 
salt are raked and rolled into each mile 
of road. 


@ Cat’s Eyes for Fliers. Carrots, pro- 
lific source of vitamin A, are demanded 
by military aviators as part of their ra- 
tion because of the effect of this vitamin 
in improving their vision in night raids 
That and other healthful effects of fresh 
vegetables on the abilities of fighting 
men have promoted researches into bet- 
ter methods of dehydrating foodstuffs 
now employed in mounting quantitie 

of supplies for the armed forces. Present 
methods remove some 90 percent of the 
moisture in vegetables and fruits, but 
the dehydration process safeguards both 
flavor and vitamin content. Saving in 
weight and volume is substantial. For 
example, six crates of carrots weighing 
about 200 pounds are reduced in the 
process to 17 pounds, which are packed 
in cans in a preservative weeds 4: re of 
carbon dioxide supplied by a small piece 
of dry ice included when the cans are 
filled. Soaking for a short time in water 
prior to ordinary cooking restores the 
fresh food to its original state. So suc- 
cessful are the methods now used for 
dehydrating vegetables that they may 


replace ordinary canning methods in 
peacetime after they have finished their 
present job of supplying fresh foods and 
cat’s eyes to America’s fighting fiying 
men. 


@ Industrial Pipe Cleaners. Normally 
the term “pipe cleaner” suggests a de- 
vice for clearing the stem of a brier pips 
Actually a far more important job is 
done by industrial pipe cleaners which 
remove deposits formed in pipe lines, 
particularly water systems. Now that 
pipe cannot be replaced and power must 
be conserved, the removal of obstruc 
tions to flow is particularly importai 
Machines of several kinds are used to 


t 


ream out pipe as small as a half inch 
and up to as high as 48 inches in inside 
diameter. 


@ Orange Light in Blackouts. Exhaus- 
tive tests have shown that orange or 
red light cannot be seen so far nor so 
easily as blue light in blackouts. Further- 
more, it is easier to distinguish near-by 
objects in orange light than in blue. 
Consequently, electric lamps for use in 
being made with 
Although 
the original use ae blue for this pepe se 
seemed logical, 
disproved this idea 


blackouts are now 
orange, instead of blue, color 


horough tests have n« 


@ Spraying Forests. Spraying orchard 
trees from the ground to destroy 
has long been standard practice, but 
a method not readily adaptable to the 
protection of equally valuable 
and timber lands. Recent experiment 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture indicate that spraying ma- 


pests 


forests 


chines mounted on autogiros provide a 
practical way of protecting forest trees 
from the air. Spraying from hovering 
autogiros is report-d to be economical 
as compared with the usual truck-borne 
spraying, particularly in forests 

* ~ * 

This department is conducted by D. H. 
Killeffer. Address inquiries to Peeps De- 
partment, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 
ras "acker Drive, vicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
East Wacker D Chicago, Ill., U.S. A 


Photo: Lincoln Electric Co 














AMERICA’S new welded M-4 land battleship (right) has many fighting advantages over the 


M-3 (left). 


In the hull of this massive machine is armament of tremendous fire power. 
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Boxcars with Wings! 


[Continued from page 13] 


by air. And were they not already 
building cargo planes for the Transport 
Wing of the Army? 
Glenn L. Martin* has 


70-ton flying boat 


Meanwhile, 
completed the first 
for the Navy, into which five years of 
planning and designing have gone. Seen 
as a way to cut shipping losses and to 
reduce bottlenecks, planes of this sort 
suggested a way out—and the cry for a 
fleet of 
even in the halls of Congress. 


these airships has resounded 


So today the problem is not, “Is there 
a future for air cargoes?” but, “How 
soon can we get aerial freight trains?” 

\irplanes were used commercially for 
moving mail and express long before 
the first passenger flights were essayed 
on a business basis. Air mail came into 
Air express began suc- 


1927. 


being in 1918. 
cessful operation on September 1, 
The first scheduled passenger flight was 
set for December 1, 1920—and was post 
poned because of flying conditions. 

Only military considerations limit the 
building of vast fleets of cargo planes 
today. At least 2 percent of all planes 
planned for the armed services in the 
original schedules were for cargo carry- 
ing and mass troop transportation. The 
percentage has already been upped, no 
one knows how much. The world al- 
ready knows of the Curtiss “St. Louis” 
planes, now developed into the great 
“Commando” type. It also knows of the 
C-54 freight plane, developed from a 
commercial air liner, and in production 
at several plants. What it does not 
know, and probably will not until they 
are in service, is what further and bet- 
ter sky freighters are on the assembly 
lines of the major airplane plants of 
America. 

Six months ago some of these giant 
transports were only white lines on a 
blueprint. The U. S. Army decided it 
needed cargo planes of this type and 
It is getting 
them. Their design incorporates a num- 
ber of aircraft advances, including a 


needed them in a hurry. 


pressurized cabin suited for substrato- 
sphere operation, thus anticipating a 
trend toward high-altitude service by 
air liners and cargo planes of the future. 

These ideas are being developed by 
airplane makers today under the pres- 
With a 
return to peace it will be possible to 


sure of more urgent business. 


design and test new types of aircraft 
under more favorable conditions. When 
that day arrives, commercial aviation is 
bound to develop to an extent not gen- 
erally realized. Industry officials be- 
lieve big air freighters will fly on sched- 
ules closely corresponding to those of 
other forms of transportation. Huge 





*He is an honorary member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Middle River, Md.—Ebs. 
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cargo planes will take off on regular 
runs between large centers of popula- 
tion, such as Chicago and New York, 
while at strategic points they will re- 
ceive cargo from local and feeder lines. 
The cargo airports, some believe, will 
be located with regard to railroad and 
truck highway facilities, with adequate 
space for warehousing and truck park- 
ing needs. 

How far freight-aircraft development 
may go after the war toward wiping 
out the differential between air freight 
and rail and steamer costs, no one is 
prepared at the moment to predict. 
Rates are believed likely to be deter- 
mined largely by the size, speed, and 
capacity of the new freight planes and 
by the improved engineering and aero- 
dynamic principles. 

From the time of that memorable 
large-scale experiment in 1919 until 
1927, air express was carried on ir- 
regularly by various fixed-base opera- 
tors. Shipments during that period 
were primarily for advertising purposes. 
However, at scattered intervals, emer- 
gencies did arise which produced real 
bulk shipments. In 1923 an incom- 
plete breakdown of a few operators’ 
statistics showed that they flew 14,200 
pounds of newspapers, 32,000 pounds of 
oil machinery and equipment, and 95,000 
pounds of merchandise of a miscella- 
neous nature. 

European companies were ahead of 
America, but they were subsidized by 
their Governments, and it was because 
of this that their air-cargo rates were 
sufficiently low to justify a scheduled 
exclusive freight plane operating be- 
tween London and Cologne in 1919, and 
a similar service between London and 
Paris in 1924. 

Probably the most striking develop- 
ment of air express during those early 
days was the shipment of Ford automo- 
bile and plane parts from Detroit to 
Chicago and from Buffalo to Detroit by 
Ford planes and men in the late 1920s. 
Partly to test Ford-built planes and 





that period it moved nearly 12 mijjj;,, 

pounds of freight. "" ort 
Air-express service during that pa . 

riod was stimulated by the tra sfer of A Si 

airmail service to private Carriers. Rap), 

express contracts restricted the type o¢ [Co 


package as to both size and conten 
Most shipments were of an en 
character, but many were not and 
cluded machinery and machine pap, oon 
dies, builders’ hardware, fruits and 
tables, cut flowers, drygoods, n nery eee 
newspapers, jewelry, advertisi! ‘ 
and mats, currency and bullion 
films, and plans and _ specifications 
building projects. A 

In 1933 the average haul was 
780 miles, and the average weight 
each shipment ranged from eight to 49 - 
pounds. Defense production help I 1 
boost the volume of air express to al. HP jysti 
most 3 million dollars for 1941 fo) 
percent increase over 1940. In the first 
five months this year, one air line ak Bf 
carried 14% million pounds of express. I pusii 
an increase of 144 percent over the sin 

And today more st 


lar period of last year. 





than 80 percent of the air express js give 
devoted to items important to the y 
effort, such as vital machinery and ma. The 
chine parts. as 
U: TO NOW, air-express companies reg 
boasted they put wings under such tra peal 
ditional earthbound articles as refriger. nomi 
ators and rice, watches and_ wines not 
manuscripts and machinery, cockt ernn 
gowns and Van Gogh originals—and in eX 
speeded these things across the conti: unio! 
nent at three miles or more a minute. rights 
Tomorrow, air-freight companies will : spirit 
fly your livestock or tractor, motorboat JR} Hemi 
or steam shovel, dump cart, electric [Ry guide 
generating plant, air compressor, or of int 
what have you. Your automobile, if The 





you choose, you will simply drive up a prese 
ramp into the plane. This you will be By At th 
able to do because aircraft performance FF the g: 
has made such vast strides that the size J itual 
of the United States in terms of travel: Fy ever 


ling time has been reduced to that of the U 


partly to train pilots, this air-cargo serv- the State of Pennsylvania. It has re Euro] 
ice was in operation from 1925 to duced the world correspondingly—be FF are b 
August, 1932, when Ford temporarily cause of it your freight is growing wings J store: 
discontinued building airplanes. During faster than you may realize. some 
stron 

It i 
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“WE WANT our pupils to take an active interest in our Government when they grow up." 
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Organizing the Post-War World 


A Society of Nations As Wide As Possible 


ced from page 12) 


[Co 


of sovereignty and an accept- 
collective responsibility. The na- 
ust renounce the use of force ex- 
self-defense, and this self-defense 
st be Subject to review by an interna- 
| court. There must be an interna- 
nolice force or its equivalent, 
international bill of rights. 
\ large amount of machinery must 
he created to provide for political se- 
and economic and social justice 
well. For political security must be 
mpanied by economic and _ social 
stice. Consequently, there must be 
international parliament of the world 
inating technical bodies in various 
of human activity, from labor and 
isiness to disarmament, capable of 


providing agreements by which men 


st live peaceably. Imperialism must 
sive way to a system of helping back- 


ep 
( 


f i 


| people. 
The new society of nations must be 
1s nearly universal as possible. Within 
ramework there should be room for 


regional groups of States. The Euro- 
pean Continent may develop several eco- 
nomic and political autonomies. It is 


‘not without significance that the Gov- 
ernments of Poland and Czechoslovakia 
in exile have already agreed upon a 
‘union including an international bill of 
rights. There is developing a closer 
® spiritual and political union of Western 
| Hemisphere nations which, if properly 
. guided, should contribute to the success 
‘of international organization. 
| The immediate post-war period will 
2 present serious and difficult problems. 


F At the close of this war there will be 
"the greatest physical, material, and spir- 


vitual devastation that the world has 
Fever faced; an international army of 
‘the United Nations must police and feed 
Europe while constitutional conventions 
‘are being held and order is being re- 
For a transitional period of 
some years there will have to be a 
; strong control. 
' It is realistic to assume that the great 
jnations among the United Nations, the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia, and 
)China, will exercise a dominant influ- 
ence, particularly in the period of tran- 
a 


= stored. 


sition and until all nations have demon- 
strated their capacity to codperate. 
Eventually, everyone hopes that all 
nations, victor and vanquished, may 
have partnership in a universal society 
of nations. A society of nations to be 
successful must not only exist in legal 
form, but must be found in the minds 
and hearts of the people. No amount of 
international machinery will, of itself, 
give 2 billion people security and jus- 
tice. The conception of world citizenship 
must be advanced. Our ideas of human 
brotherhood must encompass the earth. 
The hopes of man for a durable and 
just world order will not be downed. 
In the armistice between the first and 
second World Wars, the delegates of 50 
nations gathered periodically at Geneva 
to discuss world problems. The Inter- 
national Labor Organization, the World 
Court, and countless agreements of the 
League of Nations pioneered the way 
for international codperation. We have 
their lessons and their experience and 
much of this machinery available in 
developing plans for the greater society 
of nations to grow out of this war. 
The problems of reconstructing the 
world will be too great for us to impro- 
vise solutions when the war ends. Solu- 
tions must be planned now; 
of free people must be determined to 
win the peace with as much vigor and 
sacrifice as they will have expended to 


the minds 


win the war. We must write and organ- 
ize the future peace while we are win- 
ning the war. A very good start has 
been made in the Atlantic Charter and 
the Declaration of the United Nations 
and speeches of Government officials. 
The Atlantic Charter should be imple- 
mented constantly. The United Nations 
should have committees and commis- 
sions at work engaged in long-term 
planning of the overwhelming problems 
of reconstruction and the final organiza- 
tion of the world for peace and justice. 
The war has brought almost 30 nations 
together in mutual sacrifices because 
they know that they can win the war 
only if they are together. Have we the 
wisdom to see that these 30 nations can 
only win the peace together? 


To a Son 


) Today, my son, you're seventeen 

| And life to you looks rosy, sheen; 

It beckons you through golden years 

Unmarred by sorrow, grief, or fears. 

You have not tasted keen regret— 

No futile tears your eyes have wet— 

'No cankered thought has warped your 
soul; 

Ur chartered stars are still your goal. 

You dream and vision, plan and weave 
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The wondrous things you will achieve. 

Your lips have uttered no untruth, 

You glow with strength—unconquered 
youth! 

Of all the riches I have won 

You are the best—beloved son; 

And though of gold I have good store 

I'd gladly give it all, and more, 

To wipe away the years between 


Ivy W. STONE 
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ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


Think of this when you de- 
cide to buy your Oriental 
rugs. Let our nationwide 
reputation for fair dealings 
and choice quality be your 
guarantee for obtaining the 
most for your money... and 
lasting satisfaction. No col- 
lection of rugs in America is 
finer or more diversified than 
our own. The time to buy is 
right now. Rugs shipped on 
approval to Rotarians and 


their friends. 


* 


Free! Booklet on 


**Care of Oriental Rugs’’ 
* 


Nahigian Pyros, Jnc 


Direct Importers Since 1890 
169 N. Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 

















Here's Help for the 
Rotary Club Speaker 


For the busy Rotarian who is 
called upon to plan club pro- 
grams and speeches, what could 
be more convenient and useful 
than a completely indexed 
Bound Volume of 1941 issues of 
THe Rorarian! Available at 
$2.50 (in U. S.) per volume. 
Prices of earlier issues sent on 
request. 


THE ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago, IL. 


















































Talking It Over 


[Continued from page 3] 


may sell —destroy—the machine-age 
production we cannot sell peaceably. 

If a man from Mars were to alight on 
earth and find all this terrible commo- 
tion, he would immediately want to 
know what caused it. When he learned 
the world can make more goods than 
it can sell, he would ask, “What ails 
your buying power? Why do you have 
to go to war to sell goods?” 

The way to increase our spendable in- 
come is to put our burdens on the ma- 
chine, letting it pay our revenues for 
us. Fantastic? It may sound so, but is 
it? 

Fortunately, we have several exam- 
ples of what this means. Take the tax 
on gasoline. It built a 12-billion-dollar 
road system in America, it gave millions 
of people work, it made the automobile 
an outstanding success, it cheapened 
the price of gasoline—all without cost- 
ing anyone a dime. We thought we 
were paying the tax—but gasoline paid 
the bills. So with the cigarette tax. 
Machinery paid that too. 

Let us begin to lower all other taxes 
and raise the difference by increasing 
taxes on machine production, based on 
its laborsaving machinery. Let us fi- 
nally abolish taxes as we now know 
them, and let the machines pay the tax. 
If machine improvement continues, the 
production tax will carry us through, 
for in this simple way we may increase 
the use of machines and still maintain 
an adequate buying power. 


New Zealand Correspondence 
From A. J. HutTcuinson, Hon. Rotarian 
Director, J. J. Craig, Ltd. 

Auckland, New Zealand 

I have just finished reading Australia 
—Booming Bastion and New Zealand: 
A Small Dominion with a Large Job 
[June RoTARIAN]. 

First, I am going to congratulate you 
on your history of Rotary in New Zea- 
land. I know how hard it is to make in 
a very limited space anything like a rec- 
ord of 21 years of Rotary history. ... 
All the same, I am going to. make 
a constructive suggestion that in an 
early edition of THE ROTARIAN you make 
mention of the First Special Commis- 
sioner for Rotary in the Dominion of 
New Zealand—the man who worked 
hard and did more for Rotary in New 
Zealand than any other man living or 
dead, a man who did more in educa- 
tional work and community-service 
work for this Dominion than will ever 
be known or recorded. The known rec- 
ord is a worth-while one, and so thought 
the King, His Majesty George V, who 
knighted him. I refer to the late Hon. 
Sir George Fowlds, C.B.E. His son, W. 
F. Fowlds, a member of our Rotary 
Club, carries on the good work. ...A 
word about Rotary in New Zealand 
without a word about “George” is like a 
dog without a wag in its tail—there is 
something missing. 

I am writing this in bed, am not so 
well again; that is, my “body” is not so 
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well, but I am a happy man in spite of 
the fact that I was unable to attend yes- 
terday’s meeting — our 21st birthday 
party. The press report is good and we 
got our $5,000—£1,000 Birthday Fund 
fixed—thank the good God and the boys’ 
“Rotary spirit.”” There are many Official 
calls nowadays—taxes, and many war 
loans, patriotic calls—but it is fixed.... 

No boy or girl will be asked to sign 
anything. It is just this way: “Yes, Bill, 
we will pay £30 for (school) university 
fees, books, or equipment, to enable you 
to have the chance to make good. When 
you do, you can repay and we will do 
the same for some other boy or girl; if 
you don’t, well, that will be just be- 
cause something happened to make it 
impossible for you to do so. But you 
will, you will make good, lad.” This is 
just the way we are doing it. 


‘Best Advertisements’ 

Declares G. FREDERICK BIRKS 

Honorary Rotarian 

Sydney, Australia 

When I came home this evening, I 
found two copies of the June RoTaRIAN 
—quite a quick journey these days. . 

Although I wrote quite recently, there 
is no apology needed for this letter of 
congratulation upon your excellent and 
sympathetic articles on Australia and 
New Zealand [Australia—Booming Bas- 
tion and New Zealand: A Small Do- 
minion with a Large Job]. We may 
criticize our own country (and our 
politicians), but we do like other peo- 
ple to praise it. Your articles are about 
the best advertisements that we could 
have and very accurate... . 

I wonder if the article on Australia 
has aroused your interest in the coun- 
try sufficiently to make you want to 
read some of the recent books? I have 
before me now one by Jon L. Idriess 
entitled The Great Boomerang, dealing 
with the desert country that you men- 
tion as the never-never land, and how 
by water conservation it could be con- 
verted into productive country that 
would support millions of people. 

Another writer who has travelled 
over nearly all parts of Australia is 
Mrs. Ernestine Hill, and her books 
describe the country very well. 


American Soldiers ‘Swell Guys’ 
Says A. D. MarcHant, Rotarian 
Staff Chaplain, R.A.A.F. 

Melbourne, Australia 

I am a member of the North Sydney 
Rotary Club, but for more than a year 
I have been staff chaplain (Presby- 

















“HOW about changing around for a while?” 


terian) of the Royal Australian Air 
Force and live in Melbourne. . . My 
work is not confined to the city of Mel. 
bourne, but takes me on visits t, i 
Force stations throughout the ( ne 
wealth. If you havea map of A istral a 
you will note the position of Melhoypn, 
in Victoria, the State in the so a 
corner of Australia. 

My journeyings have taken me nor 
through Sydney, Brisbane, and Toy 
ville, to Port Moresby, where I { ms 
enemy activity; and west through Ade. 
laide, Perth, and Geraldton i 
north of Perth. The distance north ; 
about 3,000 miles and west about 2.59) 
miles and I visit all the stations in + 
far-flung area. I mention this becayg, 
in recent months I have met many of 
your fellow countrymen, who are « oing 
a great job out here. From the milita 
point of view, Australia is greatly heart. 
ened by the presence of the Americans 
and from the personal point of view | 
can say that the Australians like the 
Americans. In your parlance we would 
call them “swell guys,” and using our 
own colloquial touch we would call th¢ 
“ponza coves.” In all this conflict of 
war a great fellowship is growing be. 
tween us and new bonds of understand. 
ing and appreciation are being molded 
which should be for our lasting good 
and for the mutual helpfulness of the 
peoples of both countries. 

Permit me to thank you for the splen- 
did work you are doing through the 
pages of THE ROTARIAN. It not only gives 
us a glimpse of the people and institu- 
tions of your country, but it is a definite 
contribution to the ultimate goal of 
understanding and goodwill among the 
people of many lands... . 


Aj 


heast 


A Boost for ‘Billy’ 
From BrErtrRAM L. HuGHEs, Rotaria) 

News Commentator, Station WHCU 

Ithaca, New York 

Even if I were not a member of Ro- 
tary, I would seek out my good friend 
“Billy” Phelps and his delightful chat 
on books and beings [see Billy Phelps 
Speaking, page 43]. It was as though 
something went out of my life when 
“Billy’s” “As I Like It” ceased to be in 
the former Scribner’s magazine. 

The July issue of THE ROTARIAN was 
a banner number, with Thumbs Up at 
Toronto! a grand introduction and back- 
ground to the stories of the Toronto 
Convention. 


Four-Way Test Goes to Africa 
Says J. J. WALKER, Engineer 
Governor, District 55 
Johannesburg, South Africa 

I have been greatly impressed by the 
article appearing in the March Rorariay 
by William F. McDermott [Broke 

1933; On Top in ’41] regarding the four 

way-test plan applied to the Club Alu 

minum Company by Past District Gov 
ernor Herbert J. Taylor. You may be 
interested to know that we are endeav- 
oring to apply this system in my own 
company. It occurs to me that this al 
ticle forms a splendid basis for a useful 
file on Vocational Service and I certain 
ly intend to call the attention of the 

Rotary Clubs in my District to the art’ 

cle by Mr. McDermott. 


THE ROTARIAN 
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City Flower Garden 
garden, radiant and gay, 
ith beauty that passers-by may 


ré, 
the city’s thunder and dismay, 
ny heart as does a little prayer. 


mors ride the winds of hate and 


4nd ugly dreams are shaped by words 


tf men, 
a world of peace that seemed 

near 
Plunges to darkened jungles back 


jain. 


put here I see eternal truth once more: 


This sense of beauty that a garden 
ings, 
The love that made it by this cottage 
door, 
Shall outlast all the darker, uglier 
ings! 


—ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


Missouri Woods 


the woods of Missouri in Autumn 
frost first fires them with colors: 
Painted like clouds at a sunset, 
Or tawny tints of the morning: 
Yellow of walnut and willow, 
1 creeper’s bright scarlet, 
1 of black-oak and suméc 
Vingle with green on the hillsides. 
Some leaves as rainbows are mottled 
imson, bright green and golden, 
ind others brown, sere and somber: 
es grow old as do mortals. 


| few wood-asters still linger 
With pale blue petals to cheer us. 
Some golden-rod in the shelter 
lds its brilliance of color. 
e bursting bitter-sweet-berries 
Flare like a flame in green foliage. 
1s stately spire on the hill-top 
{ dark green cedar points skyward 
To bright blue sky of October 
ind flocks of fowl flying southward. 
Who could wish for picture more gor- 
geous 
Than woods of Missouri in Autumn? 
—RoTARIAN R. R. HowarpD 


What Is the Use 
Where is the glory of a victory won, 
If there is no one there to cheer. 
What is the use of a glad song sung, 
If there is no one there to hear. 


What is the use of a friendly tree, 

If it does not shade us from the sun. 
What is the use of the sun at all, 

f it does not shine on everyone. 


What pleasure is there in what we gain, 
If we walk through life alone. 

And share it not with our fellow men, 
Or welcome our brother home. 


What is the use of a garden fair, 
lf hidden from human view. 
What use is a shaded lovers lane, 


lf I cannot walk with you. 


What gain is there from a long day’s 
toil, 
If what we accomplish we do not 
share, 
What is the use of returning home, 
If I do not find you waiting there. 
—JANE Hastings Davis 
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Uncle Sam asks you to take better care of your | 


things. Cash’s Names will help you. Mark your 
clothes and other possessions now to prevent 


loss or misuse. For Army, Navy, nurses, stu- | 


dents, travelers and families everywhere. Cash's 
Names are loom-WOVEN in fast colors. Ask 


your Dept. Store for CASH’S and accept no | 


substitute. Or write us. 


TRIAL OFFER: Send wa {5¢ for ti doz. of your IRST 
name and sample of NOBSO for attaching without sewing 


CASH’ 442 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn. or 6211 
So. Gramercy Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 


CASHS} 3 doz.$15° 6 doz.$2. ndihead 25¢ 
9 a2. 12:.:* 3. Cement Ja tube 





oll hon 


The FRANK G SHUMAN Go. 


600 W. JACKSON BLVD, CHICAGO, ILL 





MAPS and MAP MOUNTING 








MAPS OF ALL KINDS 


Globes, Atlases, Pictures 
MAP MOUNTING 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


Attention of Otto Geppert 














PRINTING INKS 








SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Printing 
Inks for All Processes 
501 PLYMOUTH COURT, CHICAGO 


PROGRAM MATERIAL 


* 

SPEECHES |... 
any subject. Confidential 

“a hes For Every Occasion,’’ a collection, $1.50, 

Public oe Manual, $1.50 Officer's Handbook 




















with Ins t Parliamentary Guide, $1.50. 
“New Jokes and Humorous Talks,"’ 
prepared and mailed monthly, 87 a 


Fae Speaker » Joke Book, $1.50 Toastmaster’s 

umor Guide, $1.50. Stag Night Stories. $1.50. 

PROGRAMS Best Club and Lodge Stunts, $1 50. 
300 


Program Chairman’s Fu , 
$1.50. Ladies’ Night Program, 85. Patriotic Pro- 
grams, $1.50. 





National Reference Library 
@ __2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio @ 











That’s the UNIVERSAL VERDICT « 
where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. hours 





of clean super-fun. Everything furnished: / 
GUARANTEED HIT OR MONEY REFUND- 
ED. Shipped anywhere—coast t Oust serv 
ice. Very low cost Write for Booklet, ref- 
erences and G 


THE PARTY GUILD 
Ave 


6 North Michigan Chicago 





LECTURES ON JAPAN 
Headline your Rotary Club Program, 
Inter-citvy or Family Night with 
JAMES R. (Jimmy) YOUNG 
13 Years a Tokyo News Correspondent 


An outstanding, dynamic, coast-to-coast lecturer 
magazine and news writer 
Address: 


Jimmy Young, 333 East 43rd St.. New York City 














ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 
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ormeg rm ¥On o, . otheme, © 'rib 
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n r "om ze 
Prices or “Plates 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. 
36 East 22nd Street, N.Y. C. 





EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons. Luncheon | 
Badges - Flags & Banners - Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Rotary Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W.-Madison St., Chicago, lil. 

























TYPOGRAPHERS 





Zs 


Z ‘TYPOGRAPHY... 


gj; 
MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 
A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
“ 155 E. OHIO STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. 





ROTARIANS BUY 


Here is an audience made-to-order for 


any quality product for use in home 


or business—!75,000 men who hold re- 
sponsible positions. This new directory i 
of Products and Services (maximum 
size | col.x2”, minimum | col.x 1”) is 
their guide to quality products. For 
further information, write ROTARIAN, 


35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago, Illinois. 
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HILEthe mammoth Western 

plants are serving the Stars 
and Stripes—working night and 
day producing millions of mili- 
tary cartridges—the names 
SUPER-X, XPERT, SILVERTIP 
and SUPER-MATCH remain 
symbols of outstanding service 
to the shooters of America. 
All of the ingenuity of the now 
greatly augmented Western tech- 
nical staff, which developed this 
famous line of World Champion 
Ammunition, is focused on giv- 
ing our fighters the benefits of 
its skill and long experience. 
Western ammunition—and our 
entire facilities—yes, and the 
may thousands of loyal Western 
workers—are proudly in the serv- 
ice of Uncle Sam...until Victory! 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
East Alton, Ill. 


WORLD CHAMPION 
AMMUNITION 















YOURSELF whet @ 
THRILL ros), O fasre 
GREEN BROS. WORLD’S FINEST 
PASCAL CELERY «XPRESS PREPAID 


$2.10 DELIVERED 
Celery in November, Pears, Trout now 


GIANT PEARS ob. tixcec 
te ~~ any place $2 25 


t with a spoon. 


“Rocky Mountain Royal Rainbow 
GAMY TRO A T DELICIOUS 


Caught Toda aes TE —-Arrive Tomorrow or 
Next Day. aranteed “‘A THRILL" and Perfect 
Arrival—or no charge. All Rotarians’ Credit good with 


us, DeLuxe Box contains— 8 TROUT 914 to 1044 
mampow inches long 


Price only $3.60 


Delivered any place in the 
pinay States. Iced—Ex- 
d. Trout Aman- 

ine Ree pe on box. 
Prices and literature on above and 
Ruby Blood Grape Fruit— Duckling 
—Turkeys—Rare Fruits and other 

unique ‘Gifts upon request. 


Denver, Colorado 
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WHEN Tue HosspyHorsE Groom hap- 
pened to see the correspondence con- 
cerning the ‘“Roto-Cade” sponsored by 
the Belding, Michigan, Rotary Club 
(page 49, March Rotarian), he noted a 
mention of ROTARIAN CHARLES R. SLIGH, 
Jr., of Holland, Michigan, one of the 
leading performers on water skis, and 
the holder of the 100-mile speed record. 
Scenting a story, THE Groom sleuthed a 
bit, and unearthed the following auto- 
biography of a hobby. 


GS ixce my late teens I have enjoyed 
riding an aquaplane, and when I heard 
of water skis in 1938, I hastened to buy 
a pair. I wrote to the manufacturers 
asking them how to use them, and re- 
ceived a short note telling me to put 
them on my feet, sit on the edge of a 
dock with my skis in the water, hang 
onto a rope attached to a motorboat, 
and let the boat pull me off. I followed 
instructions and, fortunately, I started 
out without too much trouble the first 
time. This gave me the necessary con- 
fidence. From that day to this, water 
skiing has been my sport and hobby. 
The next year I formed a small group 
and we gave water-skiing exhibitions in 
such places as Traverse City, Michigan, 
at the cherry festival; Chicago, at the 
Chicago Daily News Regatta; Detroit, at 
the Gold Cup Races; and Washington, 
D. C., at the President’s Cup Regatta. 
Since then we have put on the same 
type shows in more than 20 cities of the 
United States, but have enlarged our 











repertoire each year. 
as far north as Munising, Michigan 
appeared there on Labor Day y 


Last year we wen; 


water at 36 degrees. 

I first entered competition in 1949 
Jones Beach, Long Island, where | 
the amateur championship in the 
tional tournament. In 1941 the to 
ment was held in Holland, Michig 
and I was fortunate enough to | 
open and amateur championship 

Our group has a trailer on which w 
carry our own boat where necessary, and 
two of our most exciting experie; 
took place in connection with the Rx 
Cade at Belding last year. The first 
curred on the way over. As we we 
driving along at 65 miles an hoy 
pulling the trailer which carrie 
our Wage-maker boat and _ skis, 
trailer hitch broke. The entire outfit 
sailed through the air, landed in a dite! 
turned over twice, finally hitting on th: 
nose of the boat and coming to rest in 
a farm yard after knocking down th 
farmer’s mailbox. We could hardly bh 
lieve our eyes when we found the boat 
was still usable and we immediatel 
piled it into the station wagon which 
was following and put on our show at 
Belding. 

The show was given in the river, 
which was exceedingly narrow and 
shallow. At one time there had been a 
foot bridge across the river and we were 
told that there were still piles hidden 
under water, but upon which flags had 
been placed so that we would be able to 








“HE SKIMS o'er the seas with the greatest of ease”—Rotarian Sligh on his trick water skis. 
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One of my big thrills came 


sho first run when I felt my ski strike 
* aden pile which our sponsors hadn't 
aged It was quite nerve racking on 
hy pun thereafter, when coming to 
»..: qurn. to wonder whether or not I 
yas going to run onto that piling again 


and perhaps take a spill and crack my 
oad on another one which might be 
' iden also. Luckily I was able to get 
a vithout any accident. 
 Thelieve one of my worst spills hap- 
hen I fell on a fast turn ata 
approximately 65 miles an 
This was early in my water-ski- 
er and I knew no better than 
ny hands in a diving position 
{ fell and let Nature take its 
| evidently had the tips of my 
ined up slightly and when I 
the water, the speed, plus the angle 
inds, threw the upper part of 
up and back so forcibly that 
yment I thought I had broken 
as I could actually feel it crack 
ier the strain. Needless to say, I 
that way any more. I now 
hands in to my body, turning 
the shock is taken on my shoul- 
h as football players fall when 


pened ' 
speed 


} 


The worst spill I have ever experi- 
1d took place while I was jumping 
jumping ramp, which is 24 feet 
long, one end in the water and the other 
end five feet above the water. We go 
this jump at a speed of 30 to 32 
an hour. The only time I have 
t all seriously hurt in water ski- 


peen a 
ing was during the period I was learn- 
ing to jump, when I happened to land 
foot only and my weight, con- 
on one leg, caused my right 
knee to collapse. The ligaments were 
badly torn. This happened on a Thurs- 
lay and the doctor told me that al- 
ugh the injury was painful, it 
uuld not permanently disable me if 
I skied in spite of it. I was scheduled 
to appear in the Chicago Daily News 
Regatta the following Sunday. I went 
to the Navy Pier in a cab and walked to 
the dressing room with the aid of a 
cane, but after consuming half a “dozen 
aspirin tablets, I put on the exhibition 
without mishap. 

This past Summer we were very 
happy to be able to stage two two-day 
exhibitions for the personnel of the 
Naval Training Station at Great Lakes, 
Illinois. In addition to that, we put on 
a regular program for the Holland Ro- 
tary Club, which met for the occasion 
at the near-by Yacht Club. 

Our exhibition group now has three 
boats. One is a 28-foot Chris-Craft with 
a200-horsepower motor. The second boat, 
a 16-foot Chris-Craft with a 95-horse- 
power motor, is the boat we:are using 
in our exhibitions during 1942. The third 
boat is a Wage-maker outboard boat with 
a 33-horsepower Evinrude motor. We 
use this boat where the space is un- 
usually limited. The large boat is used 
here on Lake Macatawa and also in ex- 
hibitions we give on small lakes near 
Lake Michigan which can be reached by 
water from Holland. 


a * * 


If Frep M. WILLson, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Rochester, New York, 


on one 


centrated 


sos 
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could collect the “value” of his stocks, 
he would have about one billion dollars. 
As it is, the hundreds of pretty, en- 
graved certificates which he has are 
worthless! 

He has so many stocks because he col- 
lects certificates that are worthless, 
fraudulent, old, or odd, as a hobby. None 
is now worth a penny, yet collectively 
they represent a terrific loss of people’s 
money, to say nothing of their being 
factors in numerous tragedies. They 
are potent object lessons (if people 
would only learn!) in the gullibility 
of humans to “get-rich-quick” promotion 
schemes—that always fail. 

These stocks cover all kinds of pro- 
motions: mines, oil, industries, railroads, 
real estate, and financing companies. 
Fake gold mines are always irresistible 
bait for the suckers. The workings of 
most schemes used in fraudulent stock 
promotion are very old, but occasionally 
a shrewd promoter works out an orig- 
inal angle. 

ROTARIAN WILLSON Would be happy to 
receive worthless certificates and ac- 
companying information from _ Rotar- 
ians. Such contributions may 
other persons from like sad experiences, 
for he uses these as exhibits in his hob- 
by of helping the public to visualize how 
swindlers operate. All names are deleted 
from stocks, and all individual experi- 
ences are impersonalized. 


Save 


What's Your Hobby? 


If you are a Rotarian or a member of a 
Rotarian’s family, simply answer the above 
question on a card or in a letter and send it 
with your name and address to THE GRooM 
He'll list it before long—without charge 

Knitting Books: Mrs. Everett W. Kear- 
ney (wife of Rotarian—collects old knitting 
books; will buy foreign knitting eetrnee ions 
in pamphlet or book form), 120 W. Gogebic 
St., Ironwood, Mich., U.S.A 

Lincoln Pennies: Jeanne Shays (daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—collects Lincoln pennies; 
wishes same dated 1909 [S-VDB], 1911 [S}, 
1914 ([D], 1924 [D], 1940 [D], 1941 [S and 
Dj, 9354 216th St., Queens Village, N. Y., 
U.S.A. 


Badges, Pins: Sam Krage (son of Ro- 
tarian—collects badges and pins; will ez- 
change), 4300 Country Club Blvd., Sioux 
City, Iowa, U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Arthur Tomlinson (14-year-old 
son of Rotarian—wishes pen pals of same 
age, especially those interested in stamp 
collecting), 7 Monkstown Rd., St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 

Snapshots: Henry Parnell (collects snap- 
shots—no cards—of any and all kinds of 
transportation), 13 Grant St., New London, 
Ohio, U.S 

Salt, Pepper Shakers: Mrs. R. A. Crich- 
ton (wife of Rotarian—collects salt and pep- 
per shakers from all countries), Box 1296, 
Avenal, Calif., U.S.A. 

Firearms: O. L. Davis (hobby is identifi 
cation of old firearms; wishes old gun cat- 
alogs or similar material), Standard Oil Co.., 
Monterey, Calif., U.S.A. 

Bridle Rosettes: Mrs. Leslie O. Anderson 
(wife of Rotarian—collects bridle rosettes), 
30 Main St., Concord, Mass., U.S.A. 

Pen Friend: Joyce Budd (20-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—university student 
interested in stamp collecting; wishes to 
correspond with Eastern U.S.A. girls simi- 
larly interested), 2 Palmyra Square North, 
Warrington, England. 

Postmarks: Mrs. Lloyd vy. Robertson 
(wife of Rotarian—collects postmarks; will 
exchange), Box 146, Phillipsburg, Kans., 
U.S.A, 

Stamps; Pen Pals: Bessie May Little (16- 
year-old daughter of Rotarian — collects 
stamps; wishes correspondence with others 
similarly interested as pen pals), Box 14, 
Weimar, Tex., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Peggy Brown (13-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
with boys and girls in U.S.A. and other 
countries), 510 Juliet St., Defiance, Ohio, 
US.A 

—THE HoOBBYHORSE GROOM 
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APPLAUSE! 


O need to worry any longer about 
N putting your speech over with a 

bang. No need to dig through a 
pile of publications looking for those 
striking phrases, stories, jokes, examples 
and quotations you wish you could re 
member. The things that make your 
speech sparkle are right here at your 
fingertips in the only book of its kind 


ever published 
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SPEAKERS 
TREASURE 





A “Five-Volume 
Library” in One 
Big Book 


at a Bargain Price 








YR more than 14 years the 
| Spon has been in constant 

demand as a speaker before 
hundreds of audiences of all 
types. During that time he kept 
painstaking notes on what 
clicked with his listeners. Only 
those items which passed the 
acid test of continued usage 
without losing their punch are 
included in this indispensable 
book. 


‘41 can confidently recommend 
this Treasure Chest... a life- 
saver for orators.’’ 

— William Lyon Phelps 


Here are over 4,000 items never before available in 
book .form—indexed in a brand new way so that you 
can find anything you want instantly. Every one of 
them, from a joke to a Biblical quotation, is selected 
for the sparkle it can give to your remarks. A 424 
page ‘“‘treasure house”’ of material that never grows 
stale. You can use it effectively over and over again 
in hundreds of different ways in every kind of speech 
from a brief introduction to an important address 


Examine It 5 Days — FREE! 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers R-10-42 
B49 E. 33rd Street, New York i 
§ Gentlemen: Please send me, postpaid, “The 

Public Speaker’s Treasure Chest.”’ After 5 days 

I will either remit $3.50 payment in full, or . 
green the book. i 
NS cit 4 chiingd Gaexeadeatukies oder 5 
B Address i 
Bcity ce hated aeean eek wale a6 kee Oe Mate...... i 


Business Connection....... P eo 
2 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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A New Binder 
for Your 
‘Rotarians’ 


Here is a beautiful binder that will 
prove useful to any subscriber to 
THE ROTARIAN. It is especially 
valuable for club officers and li- 
braries. 


Strong, durable, simple in construc- 
tion, easy to operate, it holds 12 
magazines in a convenient, orderly 
manner. 


It is equipped with a new style 
holder which affords quick and easy 
insertion and withdrawal of the mag- 
azines. 


Its handsome deep-blue burlap 
grained Kingskraft cover, embossed 
in gold, will make an attractive ad- 
dition to your library table or shelf. 


Practical for ready reference, it en- 
ables you to keep your copies of 


THE ROTARIAN where you can find 


them. 


Each issue of THE ROTARIAN con- 
tains valuable information. Decide 
now to keep your copies in this 
beautiful and serviceable binder. 


The price is $2.50 delivered in the 
United States, $3.00 in other coun- 
tries. Order by name—THE RO- 
TARIAN Binder. 


The ROTARIAN 


35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicage, Tl. 
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“HEY—you got a permit to carry that?” 


My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE RoTaRIAN Magazine, 
| 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. The 
following tale is the “favorite” of the 
Rev. Clare E. Tallman, President of the 
Monte Vista, Colorado, Rotary Club. 





In the Province of Ontario, Canada, 
lived an old farmer named Tompkins. 
No matter what he fed his hens, they 
wouldn’t lay. One day he explained his 
troubles to a feed-store proprietor. “I 
have just the thing you need,” said the 
storekeeper. “It’s a new feed called 
‘Lay or Bust.’ It’s guaranteed to make 
‘em do one or the other.” 

So Tompkins threw a couple of sacks 
in his wagon and headed for home. He 
fed his hens some of the feed, and by 
the next morning several had already 
started to lay. By the end of the week 
his hens had proved to him the worth 
of his investment. 
| About the middle of the second week, 

his neighbor, plowing in a near-by field, 
heard a terrific explosion. He hurried 
| over to Tompkins’ place, where the old 
farmer was calmly watching some 

feathers float to earth. 

“Thank goodness, Tompkins, you’re 
| not hurt. What happened?” 

“Oh, nothin’ much,” replied Tomp- 
kins. “I got some ‘Lay or Bust’ hen 
| food and that darned old rooster of 
| mine got in the feed barrel.” 





Men and Objects 
Read the statement of Rotary’s Four 
Objects in the heading on page 64. In 
it you will find letters to compose the 
names of all but one member of the 


SS ie a 


ott = 


q Gears 


Board of Directors of Rotary Int, 
tional. What is that name? 








@ in a % Square 


Half Square: Across: 1. Knotted 
Disclosed to view. A county 
land. 4. Soon. 5. A number. 6 
boy’s nickname. 7. In deed. 

Included Diamond: 1. In deed. 2. 7 
write. A county in England. 4, 4 
prefix meaning “not.” 5. In dent. 


Crossword Enigma 

My first is in spoke, but not in hub: 
My second is in pail, but not in tul 
My third is in can, but not in will: 
My fourth is in slope, but not in hill 
My fifth is in cry, but not in call; 
My whole is a flower beloved by all 

The answers to the three 
above will be found on page 63. 


nus) 
I ow ll$§ 


Spree 
Go, darling, on your business jaunt 
And I'll be free to dissipate. 
I'll be as lazy as I want 
And dine on a sardine at eight. 


I'll take a book to bed with me 
And no one will plead, “Turn out the 
light!” 
And with abandon, greedily, 
I'll eat raw onions every night! 
—May RICHSTONE 


Lates Twice Told 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.— Shakespeare 


Not Well Enough Acquainted 
Wife: “That couple next door seem 
very devoted. He kisses her every time 
they meet. Why don’t you do that? 
Hubby: “I don’t know her well 
enough yet.”—The Log, HyYANnis, Mas: 
SACHUSETTS. 


Time for Action 

It is reported that a strike was called 
when an organizer saw this sign in a 
bookstore window: “Dickens Works for 
Only Four Dollars.”—Rotachat, LOon¢ 
BRANCH, NEW JERSEY. 


Security 

“I’m sorry,” said the diner, who hoped 
to get away with it, “but I haven't any 
money to pay for that meal.” 

“That’s all right,” said the cashier. 
“We'll write your name on the wall and 
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you can pay the next time you come in.” 
“Don't do that. Everybody who comes 


in will see | 
“Oh, no, they won’t. Your overcoat 
will be hanging over it.”—Rotary News, 


AvcusTA, MAINE. 
where, Oh, Where? 

“when I look at this congregation,” 
said a certain preacher, “I ask myself, 
Where are the poor?’ And then, when 
1 look at the collection, I say to myself, 


avhere are the rich?’ "—Spatters, Mo- 
yONGAHELA, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Dy Van 

“7 was once canvassing for votes 


election and stopped at a house, 
the door of which was opened by a bur- 
woman who eyed her none too gra- 


“May I ask,” said the lady sweetly, 
t party your husband belongs?” 
“Certainly,” answered the woman. 
“lm the party to whom he belongs, and 
knows it.”—The Catalina Is- 


wp 1e 
ell i! 


Way Out 
“Are you still engaged to Emily?” 
oN ) 
“Good for you! I never did see what 
1 liked about her. She was so dumb 
nd fat! And homely. By the way, how 
ou ever get out of the engage- 


“We were married last month.”— 
H St. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


The 


War Contract 
Six-foot-three soldier: ‘Shine, boy.” 
Shine boy (looking at the vast ex- 
f boots before him: “Here, Bert, 
give me a hand. I’ve got an Army con- 
tract."—The Spoke, JOHNSTOWN, NEW 
‘. 


pansé 


URAR, 


Sure Thing 

Patient: “But, doctor, are you sure 
this is pneumonia? Sometimes a doctor 
will prescribe for pneumonia and the 
patient dies of something else.” 

Doctor: “Sir, when I prescribe for 
pneumonia, you die of pneumonia.”’— 
vcotary Club News, MONTREAL WESTWARD, 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA. 


Helpful 
“Sistah Jones, I’se takin’ up a collec- 


tion fo’ de benefit of our worthy pas- 








tah,” explained one of the brethren. 
“You know, he’s leavin’ us fo’ to take a 
church down in Mobile, an’ we thought 
we'd get together an’ give him a little 
momentum!”—The Cog, Towson, Mary- 
LAND. 





Perker Upper 


A check for $2 might be just that 
—and getting it is quite simple, too. 
Just write out a line—as many dif- 
ferent ones as you wish—to complete 
the bobtailed limerick below and send 
it to The Fixer, in care of "The 
Rotarian" Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. If yours is 
the best submitted by December 
1, a $2 check will soon be making 
its perky way to you.—Gears Eds. 











There’s a Limit! 
We'll give up our gas and our meat; 
To a WAAC even give up a seat, 
But surrender our Club? 
Not a chance! Listen, dub! 
Rhyme words? 
gestions: beat, bleat, cheat, feet 
suite, sweet, concrete, deceit 


Here are a few sug- 
sheet, 


Tunerville Tryout 
For his tongue-twisting contribution 
to the unfinished limerick published in 
the July Rovrarian, Walter Johns, a 
member of the Rotary Club of Glen 


Cove, New York, receives the $2 award: 


Our Club has no singers, it’s true, 
But do we like to sing? Yes, we due! 
So we grapple a tune 
And beat time 
But our 
blew! 


with a spune— 


crew moos a hue that’s true 


* * * 


When Rotarian John B. Millen, of 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, received the 
prize for the September limerick, he 
penned this acknowledgment: 

Many thanks for the 
Sure it pays well to stick out your neck. 

Though it ain't what you pay, 

Still two bucks ain't just hay, 

For a poet to know it, 


two-dollar check, 


by heck. 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 


MEN AND OBJectTs: Francis A. Kettaneh, 
of Beirut, Lebanon 
DIAMOND IN A HALF Square: Half square: 


Across: 1. noDated. 2. oPENed. 3. DEVON. 
4. aNON. 5. teN. 6. Ed. 7. d 
CROSSWORD ENIGMA: 


Pansy. 











“YOU ARE going to have to get rid of one of them!” 


OcToBer, 1942 
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River, N .J. 








SPEECH DEFECTS 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


Handicap Soldiers 

30,000 rejected in the draft because 
of stammering, loss of voice, and other 
speech defects. Almost everyone of 
these can be corrected in two months, 
if treated scientifically—but the Gov- 
ernment has no department for this 
work, hence the men are rejected or 
refused commission. 
The Hawkes Speech Foundation, as a 
patriotic gesture, will pay the fee for 
the correction of any man in the army 
refused a commission, because of his 
speech defect. 


For information write: 


Dr. Frederick Martin, Director 
Martin Hall for Speech Correction, 
Bristol, Rhode Island 














SCHOOLS will welcome inquiries from our 
subscribers. If you plan to send your chil- 
dren to school, write today to schools 
represented on this page for complete de- 


tails. Be sure to mention THE ROTARIAN. 














LANGUAGES 





Listen 
to this 
Record: 
Leorn fo 


SPEAK 
SPANISH 


FRENCH, GERMAN, OR ITALIAN 


THIS EASY WAY 


Learn by “Pan ae toca ae Oat to Cortina ap ang he 
N NA PURAL way—quickly, easily, che _— 


’ 
Sent on 5 Days Approval 
Most fascinating, most satisfactory method 
ever known for learning or perfecting yourself 
in a foreign language. Investigate! 


Booklet FREE 


“The Cortinaphone Short-Cut”’—tells just what 
you want to know. Interesting. Get it/ 


Write Today--NOW 


yy 
CORTINA Academy (Lan * Specialists for 60 Yrs.) 
Suite 8210, 105 W. 40th ew York City 

Please send me dem La obligation your 
free booklet. I am interested in (mark): 
(0 SPANISH ( French Italian German 
Name. 
Address. . 
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To encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise, 
in particular to encourage and foster: 
(1) The development of acquaintance as 
an opportunity for service. 

(2) High ethical standards in business and 
professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
ness of all useful occupations, and the 
dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 





THE FOUR OBJECTS OF ROTARY 


PaO TE o ne. 
‘ <—- 


pation as an opportunity to serve society. 
(3) The application of the ideal of serv- 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal, 
business, and community life. 

(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business 
and professional men united in the ideal, 
of service. 








= = 

“| . THERE EVEN WAS fellows of ours. Mariano Font, 
a Rotary Club and a Junior himself a refugee and one whose 
League. Maybe your eye, good work Mr. Young describes 


too, caught that line in the re- 
markable dispatch Jennifer White 
wrote for the Press 
from Portuguese East Africa after 
she’d come out of a five-month in- 
ternment with British and Amer- 
ican civilians in Manila. Telling 
3,200 internees had im- 


Associated 


how the 
mediately imposed a government 
upon themselves, and how they 
had set up a central kitchen, a fire 
police force, a 
news- 


department, a 
school, and a semiweekly 
paper, she then went on to say: 

The internees built a portable stage, 
weekly entertainments were held, a 
fund for indigents was established, 
and there were religious services for 
all sects. There even was a Rotary 
Club and a Junior League. 

There’s a persistence, a tenac- 
ity, in the grip Rotary gets upon 
a man’s spirit. Mrs. White’s story 
adds but one more example of it 
to hundreds of others. And that, 
of course, is what James R. Young, 
American correspondent long sta- 
tioned in Tokyo, writes about else- 
where in these pages. You can 
“take it from Jimmy Young.” He 
is a reporter—and facts are his 
business. 


THE SWEDISH LINER 
Gripsholm brought to the United 


States 45 Rotarians or former Ro- 
tarians from Shanghai, Bangkok, 
Manila, Tokyo, and a dozen other 
cities of the Orient. For most of 
them this was a joyous homecom- 
ing after years of absence and 
months of privation. Perhaps for 
others it was a retreat to safe 
haven in the world storm. Which- 
ever, a Rotary welcome awaited 
them all. What 7he Northportal 
of the Rotary Club of Northport, 
New York, said recently accu- 
rately interprets the attitude of 
most Rotarians to these uprooted 
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(page 32), sent us the clipping. It 
reads: 

. Then there is a large group of 
Rotarians, refugees from dictator coun- 
tries and from lands which the dicta- 
tors have taken over. They have been 
accustomed to a life of plenty and they 
have lost everything except their own 
magnificent courage and their integ- 
rity. They are not begging for our 
help, but they are people that can be 
very useful citizens of any country 
if they can be given a bit of a boost 
now. All this is, in our opinion, val- 
uable International Service and good 
Rotary... 


NOW LET US TELL YOU 
about a Michigan town, the name 
of which we cannot give because 
of the modesty of its Rotarians. 
Among its 15,000 people are 5,000 
children, and for them it provides 
parks, playgrounds, gymnasiums, 
swimming pools, skating rinks, 
Scout troops, Sunday schools, and 
every other wholesome influence. 
In spite of all this, the community 
had a high rate of juvenile delin- 
quency. Why? The President of 
the Rotary Club wanted to know. 
So did the heads of other civic 
groups he began calling together 
for regular conferences on the 
problem. Did the town need a 
community center? A youth ex- 
pert called to speak before the 
Rotary Club said, “No—just put 
your ample existing facilities to 
full use—under wise leadership.” 
The talk was forgotten. Few of 
the folks who take great pride in 
their new Y.M.C.A. and its fine 
secretary and the heroic job he 
has done know how it all began. 
One or two Rotarians do. But 
they’re quiet chaps. Modest, as 
we said. 


THE SEASON 
for District Assemblies is over in 
most parts of the Rotary world. 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 





To these meetings each Governor 
calls all Club Presidents ang 
Secretaries in his District and to. 
gether they discuss Rotary’s pro. 
gram, plan Club work, and swap 
ideas in an atmosphere of gooq 
fellowship (often heightened py 
some such event as that desc ribed 
on page 54). Topping the agenda 
at most of this year’s Assemblies 
was the question, “How can our 
Clubs speed the war effort? What 
can they do toward post-war plan- 
ning?” Like the annual District 
Conference, which is the Gover. 
nor’s still larger worry, the Dis. 
trict Assembly is an important ele- 
ment in Rotary’s intensive organ- 
ization. For some three decades 
that organization has passed the 
acid test. It works! 


FIRE KILLED 10,000 
people and burned up 300 million 
dollars’ worth of material in the 
United States last year. The toll 
threatens to be greater this year, 
At no time can a nation afford a 
loss like that. In wartime such 
waste is a battle lost. Think it 
over—and help make Fire Pre. 
vention Week, October 4-10, mean 
something in your house, office, 
plant, and community this year. 
Remember that fire is the friend 
of the foe. 





JUST 167 YEARS AGO 
this month there came into being 


what is known (and known un- 
forgettably in many quarters) as 
the United States Navy. Accord- 
ingly Americans will celebrate 
Navy Day on October 27. News- 
papermen, who are working over- 
time to keep readers abreast of 
that Navy’s achievements, are to 
observe National Newspaper 
Week October 1 to 8. 


WHILE TALKING 
about sailors—may we pass along 
this suggestion from the National 
Halloween Committee: that every 
family invite in a couple of sol- 
diers. sailors, marines, or coast 
guardsmen for a Halloween din- 
ner and also see that they get to 
community parties. Even the 
fightin’est man _ gets lonesome. 
Here’s a way to shoo out his gob- 
lins of gloom. 
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